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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does 
not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Business Employs on a Service Basis ! 


Recently I approached the personnel officer at the head of one of our great 
government projects. This woman possessed a Master’s degree and formerly 
had been executive secretary in one of our large universities. As I listed my 
candidates for positions, I emphasized the fact that certain of them had the 
benefit of a college education. She answered that she no longer gave preference 
to those with college experience, as their records showed them no better pre- 
pared for business than those who had secured their work in short-term tech- 
nical schools. Furthermore she stated that the college student too often failed 
to subject himself to suggestions and corrections gracefully. 


This was an indictment which reflected definitely upon the students’ early 
training, upon the teachers, and upon them as individuals. It suggested that 
something must be wrong with our educative processes. 


Teachers too often find their students young, lacking in discipline, possess- 
ing no objective in life, and without knowledge of how to study. In college 
they have been removed to an atmosphere of comparative ease, with a course 
of studies arranged not to overtax. Their leisure time is filled with its interests 
of society and athletics and they are told that after a certain time in college, 
they will be prepared for active lives as business executives. 


There is no panacea in education that develops immature youngsters into 
mature business geniuses. A certain number of college hours or a college degree 
will not fool a business man any more than a coat of paint will sell a derelict 
automobile. Government officials and business men employ their help on a 
basis of service. Therefore, it is the obligation of education to study the busi- 
nessman’s needs and to prepare those students who desire to enter the great 
profession of business, with an education that will make them of service. 


One teacher whose students seem to have overcome these general criticisms 
is an accountant employed by a well-known school. He takes groups of begin- 
ners immediately upon entrance and tells them stories of the business world, 
explains to them the necessity and the value of business. He makes them 
admire the profession and creates a desire to become a part of the great world 
of commerce. He describes the firms in which their education will offer a chance 
of success and advancement. He creates a desire to succeed and gives them a 
method of training. With the precision of a mathematician, he explains the 
personal attributes that insure success such as: honor, confidence, responsi- 
bility to obligations, memory development. Finally he organizes their time so 
that each student has definite periods for study, exercise, play, and sleep. 


This teacher makes a personal equation of each student, holding confer- 
ences from time to time where he analyzes the progress of each student. The 
success of his students in the business world proves that he is satisfactorily 
meeting the challenge of modern business. 


Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 





The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, the 
Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the fourth of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 











Is “Social-Business” Training the Task of Business Education? 
b 
Arthur C. Kelley 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 





Tue articles of Dr. Blackstone! and Mr. 
Salsgiver? in the March, 1935, issue of THe 
BALANCE SHEET are very timely and refreshing 
because they point out the dire necessity of 
definition before argument. Consider the reams 
of paper used and the hundreds of articles and 
speeches which have been put forth during the 
past few years dealing with socialized business 
education, consumer education, and vocational 
business education, without first defining the 
meaning of these terms. The result of all this 
talk and discussion is largely mental confusion. 
It gets us nowhere because our thinking is muddy 
and our premises are not defined. So by all means 
let us define our terms. Then at least we will all 
be talking about the same concepts. 

There are three aspects of business education 
which must be distinguished: (1) training for a 


business vocation, (2) training for the consumer,: 


and (3) socialized business training, also termed 
socio-business or social-business training. Busi- 
ness educators are pretty well agreed as to what 
type of training is comprehended by the first 
concept—vocational business training. This 
means the sort of training which will enable the 
student to get a business job, to make good in 
the job, and to advance to higher levels within 
the limit of his ability. Since the student usually 
must enter business at the lower level and not at 
the higher executive level, his training must fit 
him to do the work of the business world at that 


level in an efficient manner. This means that he 
must have the mental and manual skills and 
techniques which are required for carrying on the 
great mass of detail involved in modern business 
operations. 

Of course proficiency merely in these required 
skills is not sufficient, because our young people 
wish to rise to higher positions. This means they 
must have training in the reality of business re- 
lationships. They must have a background of 
business knowledge which would include some 
knowledge of law, accounting, marketing, eco- 
nomic geography, selling and labor problems, and 
other subjects. All this type of training is voca- 
tional business education, and it must always 
comprise the principal objective of departments 
of commerce, at the high school and junior college 
level. This is a tremendous job which the business 
teacher has—the training for business vocations. 
It requires ability and experience of a high order. 
No commercial teacher need apologize in any 
manner for having this vocational objective as 
the primary objective of his teaching. 

However, we are not told by many educators 
that commercial training should shift its empha- 
sis from the vocational to the other two objec- 
tives; namely, to consumer training and to 
social-business training. What is the justification 
for such a shift? 

There is no doubt that the consumer needs 
training. There is a vast field here which has 


1E. G. Blackstone, “What Do You Mean—Socio-Business?” Tue Batance SHeet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., March, 


1935), pp. 292-94. 


sp. L. Salsgiver, “Business Education for the Consumer,” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., March 
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scarcely been scratched; namely, the education 
of the consumer to spend his income wisely so 
that it will yield him the greatest possible utility 
and satisfaction. There is a crying and urgent 
need for such consumer education. Every student 
in the high school will be a consumer as long as 
life lasts, so that such a course should be open 
to or required of all students, not only for those 
in the departments of commerce. How to buy 
groceries, canned goods, clothing, automobiles, 
houses, insurance, investments, amusements and 
recreation, and all other items of consumption 
should certainly be taught to every citizen of the 
land, for if we all knew the best way to spend our 
incomes, we would all be able to increase our 
happiness and satisfaction with life. 

We should also be trained to develop proper 
sales resistance so we will not be carried away by 
some high-priced, high-pressure salesman. The 
need for all this sort of training is urgent, but the 
question I should raise is this: Is such consumer 
training a proper function of the commercial 
department? Another question is: Why call 
such a study a course in business education? It 
is not truly a course in business education because 
it does not train for business, but rather it trains 
in the spending of ones income. Business relates 
to the production of income and has an entirely 
different point of view than the consumption of 
income. For this reason it is questionable if such 
a course should be included in the department of 
commerce as a business course. However, whether 
the consumer training course is included in the 
department of commerce or in the social-science 
or home-economics department, is probably a 
trivial matter. The important question is: Are 
commercial teachers properly qualified to teach 
such a course? Many of them are not, and yet 
some commercial teachers who have additional 
training and who have a social point of view, 
could become well qualified for conducting such 
a course. 

It is undoubtedly true that teachers of com- 
mercial subjects such as marketing, merchandis- 
ing, economics, investments, money and banking, 
advertising and salesmanship, could with addi- 
tional training and a change to the consumer's 
point of view, become qualified to teach a course 
in consumer education, far more easily than could 
the usual teacher of academic subjects. It would, 
however, be very necessary for such a commercial 
teacher to change his point of view from that of 
the business entrepreneur to that of the consumer, 
because these two points of view are often dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. If the com- 
mercial teacher will do this, then such a con- 
sumer’s course could be placed and adequately 
taught in the commerce department, but it should 
still be borne in mind that such a course is not 


strictly speaking a business course. It is only 
allowed there by sufferance, because the academic 
teachers manifestly do not have the requisite 
knowledge of business technique and procedure 
which is one element in the equipment which any 
consumer adviser must have. 

As to the third aspect, social-business training, 
Dr. Blackstone defines it as business education 
which has to do with understanding and inter- 
preting the political, economic, and social factors 
which affect our civilization in order to give the 
individual certain attitudes and to lead him to 
actions which will contribute to the establishment 
of a better type of civilization. This appeals to 
me as an adequate definition, and I agree with 
it as a basis for discussion. When the real meaning 
and implications of the type of training here 
defined are fully comprehended, one must admit 
that to give this type of training is indeed a large 
order, and furthermore it is my opinion that this 
type of training has no place in the business 
courses of the commerce departments of our high 
schools or colleges. This conclusion is of course 
contrary to the prevailing view of many business 
educators, but there are cogent reasons to sup- 
port it. 

What is this type of training which aims to 
give the student an understanding of the political, 
economic, and social factors which shape our 
civilization? Undoubtedly this sort of training 
is incorporated in courses in civics, government, 
economics, economic and political history, eco- 
nomic geography, social psychology, and soci- 
ology. But, these are the social sciences, so it is 
evident that social-business training is nothing 
but the social sciences under another name. All 
such courses aim to give the student an under- 
standing of the factors which shape our civiliza- 
tion. Therefore, when business educators talk 
about including in the commercial curriculum 
social-business courses, they are trying to steal 
the subject matter of the social-science depart- 
ment. Just why commercial teachers should 
consider themselves better qualified to teach 
these courses than the social-science teachers is 
not clear. Presumably it comes from the idea 
that one trained in the methods and procedures 
of business has the knowledge and viewpoint 
required to give the students a correct under- 
standing of the influences which determine our 
civilization and to develop in their minds the 
proper social and civic attitudes. To this whole 
idea I wish to take the broadest exception. 

There is nothing in the record of business 
education during the past hundred years which 
would justify such a presumption. To take over 
into the commerce department such social- 
understanding courses is certainly not the task 
of business education. In fact, the usual com- 








merce teacher is not equipped with a sufficient 
cultural background nor with the proper attitude 
and point of view to teach such social-business 
courses. The reason for this is that the attitude 
and point of view of the business man must be 
very different from the attitude and point of 
view of the social scientist. The business man 
must be primarily interested in the profit of his 
own enterprise, and all those who work for him 
should have the same profit interest at heart. 
Otherwise they are disloyal, clock watchers and 
hinder the success of the business. The social 
scientist, on the other hand, has a very different 
viewpoint, for he is concerned not primarily with 
profits, but also with the entire social process 
involved in the production and distribution of 
wealth, and with the effect of this process upon 
the members and classes of society. 

There is an inherent contradiction between 
the social and business points of view. Com- 
mercial teachers should not be blind to this fact. 
Some would have us believe that the object of 
business activity is service to mankind, but this 
is an idea based on a complete misconception of 
the nature of business in a private profit capitalist 
society. The fact is that the object of private 
business is profit, and service is the means whereby 
profit is made. Business renders service or sat- 
isfies human wants, but nevertheless the primary 
object of the entrepreneur is profit. Unless 
commercial teachers realize that the dominating, 
impelling mainspring of business activity is 
profit and this profit motive must of necessity, 
under the capitalist system, continually dominate 
business from top to bottom, they fail to face 
the reality of our system, and their teaching is 
far removed from the actualities of business life 
today. The profit system under which business 
operates in the United States has grievous faults 
and certain cruel aspects, but it is the only 
system we now have and it is likely to last for 
many years, in spite of the fierce criticism which 
has been directed toward it of recent years. It 
is my belief, therefore, that it is not the task of 
business education or of the commercial teacher 
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to introduce courses of training which would 
examine the structure of society and develop in 
the minds of the students those skeptical atti- 
tudes of social criticism which will certainly 
hamper the success of their business careers. 

My conclusion, then, is that social-business 
courses are really social-science courses. Except 
where they have a distinct vocational value and 
are taught from the vocational point of view, 
they should be taken out of the commerce cur- 
riculum and placed in the department of social 
science. It is true, of course, that certain of these 
courses have a very high vocational value because 
they give the cultural and broad background of 
information and knowledge of business realities 
which those in the higher levels of business 
occupations must have if they attain real business 
success. At the same time these courses should 
properly be taught as a social science because 
commercial teachers must not allow themselves 
or their students to question the basic property 
relationships or principle of private profit on 
which our business system is based. We must 
play the game according to the present rules, for 
if we offer courses which may lead the students 
into questioning our whole structure of civiliza- 
tion, we may find that we have sown the seeds 
of radicalism. Their business careers will then 
be blasted. 

It is not within the province of business edu- 
cation to question the structure of our society. 
If we commercial teachers attempt to do this, 
there is grave danger that we may instill into the 
minds of out students that critical attitude of 
mind which will make them unfit to enter into 
commercial employment with that whole-hearted 
devotion and loyalcy to the employer which they 
must have if they win promotion and business 
success, 

Let us, therefore, leave the teaching of such 
courses to the social scientists, for such training 
is dangerous and is not the task of business 
education. We must strictly limit ourselves to 
training for business vocational efficiency. This 
is the task of business education. 
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Aids in Teaching Retail Selling 


by 
Harold W. Thomas 


Head of Commercial Department 
Kittanning High School 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 





THE RETAIL STORE. The retail store in the 
classroom is without a doubt the most important 
teaching aid a teacher can employ. I am of the 
belief that an atmosphere should be created 
similar to that which the student will encounter 
if he follows the vocation of retail selling. In other 
words, as far from the regular classroom atmos- 
phere we can get, the more practical will be our 
teaching. In a town the size of Kittanning, there 
is little opportunity for employment for the 
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other classes. We teach nothing but retail selling 
in this classroom. 

Part of our new equipment this semester is 
the counter. I was permitted to have it built 
according to our desires, and it is 10 feet long, by 
30 inches wide, by 3 feet high. I had it built on 
the lines of a regulation counter. It is very com- 
plete with panelled front, cash drawer, and shelv- 
ing space. 

In the illustration the small table displaying 
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Illustration I 


graduate other than retail selling. We have found 
by the number of students that we have placed 
that our work has not been in vain. 


Illustration I shows the store in our retail 
selling laboratory. It is an intensified develop- 
ment of the store which was started last year in 
Kittanning. For the benefit of those teachers who 
may be contemplating a retail laboratory, I will 
describe our classroom more in detail. 


We have the advantage of having a classroom 
large enough to handle the equipment per- 
manently; therefore, it is not necessary for us to 
dismantle any of our store in order to take care of 


ginger ale and the corner table displaying bird 
seed are ordinary flat-topped tables decorated by 
the students who built the displays. 

The scales on the counter were borrowed from 
a local merchant. They are not just for display, 
but will actually weight merchandise. I might 
suggest that if a teacher desires, he might use 
sand in place of beans, sugar, or other products in 
order that the students get the weighing practice. 

Beside the telephone in the recess is a cash 
register, although it is hidden in the illustration. 
We use this in getting actual change-making ex- 
perience. The tin shop department stamped‘out 
coins for us, the size of dimes, nickles, quarters, 








and half dollars, and we use the paper money from 
a practice set in bookkeeping. The bills are 
passed to the students, and they come up to the 
counter, order their merchandise, pay for it, and 
get the correct change like they would do in any 
store. Every order is wrapped before leaving the 
store. There may be one or several clerks behind 
the counter, but the work is carried on in a 
businesslike manner. The clerks are required to 
count the customer’s change in order that any 
errors may be detected. 

The telephone which is so evident in the 
illustration is connected with an adjoining room. 
This affords the students the training of receiving 
phone orders. In this phase, the students are 
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made to realize that personality is more important 
on phone orders than in face-to-face interviews 
and sales. 

The shelving space has been doubled during 
this year. The shelves measure 14 feet by 7 feet. 
This new addition was built by several of our 
retail students who were taking manual training. 

The products on the shelves are almost all 
dummies, although the J. A. Gault Company gave 
us several cases of real merchandise as can be seen 
in the illustration. The dummy merchandise was 
secured from national firms who were glad to 
supply this material. We found the following 
firms willing to supply advertising materials, 
pictures, and samples: Armour and Company; 


Illustration II 
TO THE MERCHANT 


Will you kindly give your observation of... 
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by placing a check mark after each attribute mentioned below. 
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Dress 





Posture 





Voice 





Accuracy 





Alertness 








Use of English 





Knowledge of Merchandise 





Initiative 





Knowledge of People 





Honesty 








Courtesy 





General Cooperation 








Enthusiasm 








Punctuality 











Responsibility 








Ability to Learn 
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Swift and Company; H. J. Heinz and Company; 
Reymers’ Candy Company; Best Foods, Incor- 
porated; Libby McNeil; McCann and Company, 
Incorporated; Clark Brothers’ Chewing Gum 
Company; Eatmor Chocolate Company; Quaker 
Oats Company. 

I believe in placing the responsibility of the 
store entirely on the students. They can rearrange 
the merchandise, build new displays, change price 
tags, or do anything they want to do with the 
store. 

One of the most important phases of store 
training is the wrapping of packages. Nothing is 
more irritating to a customer or embarrassing to 
a clerk as poorly wrapped parcels. We actually 
spend hours in this work. 

PART-TIME SELLING. After the semester be- 
gins to progress smoothly, and we have become 
acquainted with the subject of retail selling, we 
begin our part-time selling project. I interview 
the local merchants, explain our work in school, 
and express the desire of placing one or more of 
our students in their store for one day each week 
without any compensation. The merchant will, 
of course, see the resultant advertising since each 
week a list of student salespeople and where they 
are working is published in a local newspaper and 
also in the school paper. Also, the parents of these 
students will, no doubt, patronize those stores 
employing their boys and girls. The merchant is 
not expected to pay these students for this work, 
but our students have received several hundred 
dollars during these projects. The average 
merchant feels that he should reimburse the 
student in some way for his efforts. To carry on 
this project, the teacher must have complete 
cooperation from the school authorities and other 
teachers since the students will be working on this 
part-time selling program during school hours. 
Very often the merchant desires the services of a 
student on Saturday, which is his rush day. This, 
however, has not caused any complaint from the 
students, because they realize the experience they 
are gaining. They know it is their opportunity to 
prove their ability and to be in line for extra 
work during special seasons, such as Easter and 
Christmas vacations. A large number of our 
students have been retained for these seasons and 
receive regular wages. Also, a number of the 
students have been retained after graduation as 
regular clerks. 

I request the merchant to grade the student 
according to the attributes found on the chart in 
Illustration II. This gives our department a sound 
basis on which to recommend that student in case 
of a call from some business house for a regular 
clerk. We have a number of requests for these 
positions each year. 

The length of time devoted to these projects 


depends upon the number of students in the 
retail selling department, also, upon how much 
experience you wish the students to get from this 
work. At the present time, we have 55 students 
getting practical work in our part-time selling and 
window-trimming projects. (The window trim- 
ming project is discussed in detail in a later 
article.) We will make additional assignments 
before the end of our ten weeks’ schedule. It 
is far better to leave the student in the assignment 
for four weeks at least so he actually learns some- 
thing about the business and becomes of some 
value to the merchant. No person can learn any- 
thing if he only works in a store for one day. 

Illustration III shows "the Code of Ethics 
which was adopted by the retail selling depart- 
ment to govern all projects. It is well to keep these 
points before the students at all times in order to 
stimulate honesty and enthusiasm. 

Taking all in all, the success of these projects 
lies in the full cooperation of school authorities, 
teachers, business men, and the students. Show 
the students their opportunities and let them 
realize that with their help you will make retail 
selling the most practical course in the school. 


Illustration III 
CODE OF ETHICS 
Student Retail Projects 
I. Be Honest: 

Do not, in any way, violate the trust and 
confidence placed in you by the merchant 
and your teacher. You were recommended 
for this position—confirm this recom- 
mendation. 

II. Be Courteous. 
Remember to treat your employer and 
other employees with courtesy—the same 
as you do your customers. 

III. Be Enthusiastic: 
Your assignment is just what you make it. 
Don’t loaf on the job. Keep your pep and 
act as if you were interested in every 
phase of your work. 

IV. Be Cooperative: 
Follow directions and suggestions by the 
merchant in detail. Remember, he has had 
years of experience and is prepared to meet 
situations. Don’t be neglectful in any- 
thing he may ask you to do. Remember it 
is costing him something to give his time 
and that of his employees to help you get 
this experience. 

V. Be Punctual: 
When you are asked to perform some duty 
do it immediately. Remember if you put 
off the doing until later, you are exposed 
to laziness. Be to work on time. 
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Commercial Education by Remote Control 


This is the introduction to a series of articles in regard 

to the control and administration of commercial edu- 

cation. Two other articles will follow. Mr. Dake has 

based his comments on his wide experience and obser- 
vations in commercial education. 


by 


L. Gilbert Dake 
The Hadley Vocational School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Most commercial teachers 
are actually their own bosses in 
their classrooms. No one knows 
what they are teaching, if they are 
teaching, or whether competent 
and desirable objectives are at- 
tained. Just as long as no trouble 
comes to the administrative offices 
of the school, as long as the teacher 
seems intelligent and co-operative, 
and just as long as her relations 
with the school outside her class- 
room are O. K., she will not be dis- 
turbed in her classroom. 

The principal knows nothing of 
the intricacies of commercial teaching. He may 
think he can supervise the teaching of typewriting 
or bookkeeping, but 99 principals out of 100 would 
be perfectly satisfied to pass on the teacher’s 
ability to teach by the appearance and actions 
of her class. In any event, he has little or no time 
to spend running around his building, observing 
the teaching of any subject. He has too many 
details to take care of. He has too many parents 
of willful children to placate. In most schools he 
is, indeed, a very busy man, and cannot be ex- 
pected to do any kind of supervision that has 
anything to do with work other than adminis- 
trative. 

Many large cities have a board of assistant 
superintendents who act as supervisors. Where 
this scheme is tried, there are far too few assist- 
ant superintendents to cover the entire field 
adequately. Suppose there were but three large 
schools in the city and one assistant superintendent 
could spend half his time in supervision in the 
high schools. Out of the 200 days of the school 
year, he could spend 100 days. There are 200 
high school teachers in the system. He could, 
therefore, spend approximately, a half day with 
each teacher. But the assistant superintendent 
is only human. He is interested in some subjects 
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and has ideas as to how they should 
be taught, etc. He will, naturally, 
spend more of his time visiting the 
classes of his own interest. 

At the best, this kind of super- 
vision, at the hands of an assistant 
superintendent, will be more or less 
of an administrative nature. The 
field is too large for only one to 
supervise. General academic sub- 
jects, such as English, social sci- 
ences, and mathematics, might well 
be supervised by one person, but 
technical subjects cannot be super- 
vised by anyone not trained in those 
subjects. This lack of technical supervision has 
caused me to claim that the commercial teacher 
is a real monarch in his own classroom, because 
no one is liable to enter it who knows as much or 
more about the subject than he does. He de- 
termines just what he will teach, and how and 
when he will teach it. As long as his classes match 
up in progress with other similar classes in the 
school, he must be content. If there is to be any 
advance made in the method of instruction or in 
the results of such instruction, it will have to be 
because he is an exceptional teacher. It is more 
than probable that no one will know, and neither 
will they care, whether he is a good teacher, and 
whether he really gets results. 

I was once a guest in a fine home where every- 
thing was of the best—beautiful paintings 
adorned the walls, wonderful statuary was placed 
in appropriate places. It was summer, and I was 
seated in a comfortable chair, beside my host, out 
in a beautiful garden. He turned to a small 
cabinet at his side, and soon the tones of a radio 
were heard coming from a nearby arbor. In 
answer to my look of surprise, my host stated that 
he was operating the radio by remote control. 

And, I thought, what a good word to describe 
commercial education. It is education by remot 
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control. The teachers are just mere tools. They, 
like robots, work as they are directed. They are 
manipulated by administrative officials. A dif- 
ferent type of commercial work is desired—let us 
say, more social sciences. ‘The administrative 
officials place these subjects in the curriculum, 
and then wait for results. They determine what 
they want taught and call upon the commercial 
teachers to put it over. This is just a remote 
control idea of supervision. Tabulated results 
may be examined by the principal and by the 
superintendent, but their whole interest in the 
results of instruction seems to be in the number of 
failures who will clutter up the course next year 
by repeating the subject, rather than in the real 
education obtained by the students. 

It is true, the teacher is called into conference 
where various objectives of the course are dis- 
cussed. But who knows if those objectives are 
ever realized? An overly conscientious principal 
may make a personal attempt to look in on the 
teacher from time to time to see how he is 
getting along. As long as the class is quiet and the 
pupils seem interested in the subject, the principal 
is inclined to guess that the class is making the 
desired progress. 

Let us take for granted that the teacher is an 
exceptionally good instructor. He uses all the 
known artifices to that end, but it is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that such a teacher will meet 
opposition and jealousy among his own fellow 
teachers. They will label him as silly, a four- 
flusher, or a self-seeker. The more results he 
obtains, the harder will his professional road be- 
come. The principal may even call his attention 
to the fact that he is causing trouble in his de- 


partment by attempting to do an exceptional 
piece of work. With such encouragement, or 
rather, lack of encouragement, the teacher will 
soon decide that the earmarks of a good teacher 
must be docility and mediocrity. He finds no 
incentive to do extra good work—but a premium 
is thereby placed upon a medium grade of work. 
He is soon forced to conclude that if his work is 
just good enough to match up with the weaker 
teachers of his division; if he has his class run so 
that few fail, and everyone is happy; if no idea - 
of discontent or discipline ever comes to the ears 

of the principal—then he is a successful teacher, 

whether the members of his class learn anything 

or not. 

By this process of educational bungling, very 
promising teachers are soon turned down into a 
machine. This machine is governed by remote 
control in the superintendent’s office or in the 
office of the principal of the school. Here sit the 
gentlemen who govern and shape the commercial 
product. It is true that they know what they 
want in commercial education; some of them may 
even know the detailed steps required to secure 
the results in the classroom; but few, if any, - 
administrative heads really know the product of 
their own commercial department. Their duties 
and their training are all so remote from the 
details of the commercial classroom, that they 
must trust the teachers for final results. They 
must supervise by remote control, because they 
have too many other things to supervise. 

It may be possible to govern a machine by 
remote control as long as the machine works, but 
when the machine fails to produce, then must 
come some direct personal control. 
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Mucus needed study has been given in 
recent years to the high school commercial cur- 
ricula of our cities and medium-sized towns. 
Dozens of articles on the curricular needs of 
large communities have appeared in educational 
journals; scores of talks on the same topic have 
been given at conventions; and state departments 
of public instruction, when they have given any 
attention at all to commercial education, have 
too often considered the requirements of met- 
ropolitan centers only. 

On the other hand, the needs of small rural 
communities have been woefully neglected. I 
speak of small rural communities as distinguished 
from small suburban communities, for the busi- 
ness interests of the latter are practically identical 
with those of the larger metropolitan areas of 
which they form a part. In the average rural 
town, the school administrator has a hazy idea 
of the meaning of “commercial education,” and 
is likely to think of it as being confined to short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. The com- 
mercial teacher of the small town high school is 
too often little better able than the superintend- 
ent to discuss the needs of the community, due 
to the fact that he was educated in college to 
think largely in terms of the requirements of 
large urban centers. And so we find many small 
town commercial curricula consisting wholly of 
large city subjects, with large city objectives, 
and taught by large city methods. The result is 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money, a waste of the 
students’ time, and, because graduates are un- 
able to secure jobs for which they have been 
prepared, general dissatisfaction with the com- 
mercial teacher and with the commercial course. 

At this point, the question naturally arises, 
“Ts there, then, any need for commercial educa- 
tion in the small community?” Most decidedly, 
but of a somewhat different type from that 
found in large cities. In the latter, commercial 
curricula are planned to prepare graduates for 
positions as full-time stenographers, full-time 
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bookkeepers, operators of complicated office 
machines, or retail salespeople in large depart- 
ment stores. 

There are comparatively few calls for similar 
workers in small towns. During the past month, 
I talked to the superintendent of schools of an 
agricultural county in Pennsylvania who stated 
that he had made an investigation and found 
only five or six stenographers employed in his 
county, all of them being in lawyers’ offices. 
Yet two high schools in that county have a total 
enrollment of over one hundred students in 
shorthand classes. I have had numerous teachers 
tell me that each year they graduate two or 
three times as many stenographers as the total 
number already employed in their communities; 
and even a casual survey of the average small 
town will show a startlingly large number of 
girls who have been prepared for stenographic 
positions, working as salespeople in small stores— 
jobs for which they have had no training. 

The situation with regard to full-time book- 
keeping positions is little better. Although we 
must admit that there are comparatively few 
full-time bookkeeping jobs, we must not overlook 
the fact that every business, however simple, 
keeps some kind of records, and that tens of 
thousands of people in small towns spend part of 
their time in keeping books. The fact remains, 
however, that entirely too many high school 
students in rural districts are required to take 
advanced courses in bookkeeping and account- 
ing, courses which prepare primarily for work 
in large corporation offices. 

Fortunately, most small town high schools 
have not inaugurated courses in office practice. 
I say “fortunately,” not because a simple type 
of office practice is not desirable in small com- 
munities, but because many of the published 
syllabi for this subject are based on the idea that 
students should be trained to operate compli- 
cated office machinery, little of which is actually 
used in the small rural community, and the cost 
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of which is hard to justify in times when the 
problem of financing our schools is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 

Even in the field of selling, in which there 
really exists a demand for many full-time work- 
ers, we find the actual needs of the community 
overlooked. Too often the courses in selling 
prepare admirably for employment in the de- 
partment stores of large cities, but have com- 
paratively little value in preparing students for 
the varied sales work of rural communities. 

What has been said so far has been largely a 
criticism of existing curricula and objectives. 
Let us now consider how we may set up a com- 
mercial program which will function more truly 
than will a mere abridgment of a large city cur- 
riculum. Before we can decide upon the subjects 
best suited for the small high school, however, 
it is necessary that we determine the kinds of 
full-time business jobs found in rural communi- 
ties; and also, the kinds of commercial activities 
which form a part of the nonbusiness occupa- 
tions. 

The average small town will contain the fol- 
lowing types of business workers: 

(1) Owners and managers of small businesses 
of all kinds including stores, restaurants, filling 
stations, garages, motion picture theaters, and 
manufacturing companies. 

(2) Salespeople, including retail store em- 
ployees, filling station employees, ticket sellers 
in motion picture theaters, insurance salesmen, 
automobile salesmen, house-to-house canvassers, 
a few traveling salesmen, and some miscellaneous 
salespeople. 

(3) Bookkeepers and accountants, including 
those working in banks, those employed by 
manufacturing companies, and those working in 
real estate and insurance offices. 

(4) A number of general clerks, employed in 
a variety of offices. 

(s) A comparatively small number of stenog- 
raphers. 

Now let us attempt to enumerate the non- 
business occupations which occasionally require 
activities of a strictly commercial nature. This 
list must necessarily be incomplete, for it is 
difficult to think of any occupation which does 
not at some time require the use of business 
knowledge or business skill. 

(1) Housewives who do most of the family 
buying, who make most of the contracts entered 
into by the family, and who plan the family 
budgets and keep the family records if any are 
kept. 

(2) Mechanics and artisans of all kinds who 
sell their services and in some cases their prod- 
ucts as well, who make contracts, and who keep 
simple records of their business transactions. 
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This group includes plumbers, carpenters, paint- 
ers, bricklayers, draymen, milliners, dressmakers, 
and beauticians. 

(3) Members of the professions, including 
lawyers, doctors, and dentists. All of these make 
contracts with their clients or patients, and all 
keep bookkeeping records of some kind. 

(4) Farmers, a most important group, who 
sell what they raise, who enter into contracts of 
various kinds, and who should be able to keep 
simple records of their various transactions. 

On the basis of the business jobs found in 
rural communities, and of the business activities 
of noncommercial occupations, what commercial 
subjects are best suited for the small high school 
program? First and foremost should come a 
course in general business, variously known in 
different sections of the United States as ele- 
mentary business, junior business training, or 
introduction to business. This subject offers the 
minimum of business knowledge and business 
skills needed by every American citizen. Business 
men, professional men, mechanics, farmers, and 
housewives—all handle money, checks, invoices, 
and other business papers; all use the telephone; 
all travel at times; all write letters; and all buy 
insurance. These and similar topics are treated 
in the modern course in general business. True 
it is that at one time this subject was intended 
primarily to fit students who might drop out of 
school before graduation for what are called 
“junior business jobs.” With the strict child 
labor laws of the last few years, there is less oc- 
casion for worrying about drop-out students. 
Moreover, we are beginning to question the need 
of special preparation for the junior jobs, the 
routine of which can be learned in a few hours’ 
or at most a few days’ time. This changed con- 
cept of the proper function of general business; 
the trend away from the training for petty jobs 
(some of which are almost unknown in rural 
communities), and toward the furnishing of a 
minimum of business knowledge and skill needed 
by everyone, makes general business of increasing 
value to rural students. 

Next in importance to general business, I 
consider a course in elementary bookkeeping. 
Even though, as has been pointed out, a com- 
paratively small number of persons are employed 
as full-time bookkeepers and accountants in 
rural communities, there is still a need for the 
study of bookkeeping. In the first place, it is 
doubtful if any subject in the commercial cur- 
riculum gives as comprehensive a knowledge of 
the conduct of business enterprises, small as well 
as large, as does bookkeeping. This fact alone is 
sufficient reason for its being taught. An even 
more valid argument can be advanced for its 
inclusion in the small town curriculum; namely, 








the need for students being taught to keep per- 
sonal records. We have seen that professional 
men, housewives, farmers, small store keepers, 
and various mechanics—all transact business 
with others, and all are at times debtors or cred- 
itors, or both. Moreover, many of those men- 
tioned must prepare income tax returns. These 
activities and responsibilities necessitate the 
keeping of records, and no subject has yet been 
found which can displace bookkeeping as the 
best source of information about records, and 
the best means for developing skill in keeping 
records. Hence, the small town curriculum 
should by all means include one year of book- 
keeping. At the same time I question the need 
for the inclusion of a second year of bookkeeping 
unless it is offered strictly as an elective. 

Now let us decide upon the subject or sub- 
jects which will best prepare for their jobs the 
largest single group of business employees in the 
average small town—the full-time salespeople. 
While we are discussing the requirements of this 
group, we should also consider the needs of those 
who sell only occasionally—the farmers, pro- 
fessional people, and mechanics. For the sake of 
both groups, it would seem logical to offer a 
course in salesmanship. Moreover, this subject 
is worthy of a place in the curriculum, because 
the teaching of salesmanship will result in the 
buying public receiving better service, a thing 
that is as much needed in the small town as in 
the large city. We may well include, therefore, 
one semester of salesmanship, taught from the 
consumer viewpoint. 

But, the person who sells is continually 
making contracts; hence, a knowledge of con- 
tracts is necessary if the full-time salesperson, 
the professional man, the mechanic, and the 
farmer are to keep out of trouble. Of course, the 
best way to teach contracts is through the me- 
dium of a course in commercial law. I do not 
believe that the course in commercial law offered 
in the rural high school should place much em- 
phasis upon corporations, suretyship, or some of 
the other topics which are thought desirable in 
large city high schools, but certainly it should 
include a thorough study of the law of contracts, 
of negotiable instruments, of the law of sales, 
and of real estate. 

The second largest group of business em- 
ployees in the average small town, as well as in 
the average large city, embraces what are known 
as general clerical workers—oflice employees who 
are not engaged in highly technical occupations, 
such as bookkeeping or stenographic work. In- 
cluded in the term “clerical work” are such ac- 
tivities as filing, billing, statistical work of all 
kinds, operation of the telephone, and the opera- 
tion of miscellaneous office appliances. Occa- 
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sionally, an employee will be found who special- 
izes in one of these types of work; but most 
general clerks in small towns are required to 
perform a variety of activities. Certain kinds of 
outdoor clerical workers in rural communities, 
such as timekeepers for road construction work 
and weighmasters for coal mines, may also be 
considered as general clerical workers. We must 
remember, too, that stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and accountants are frequently called upon to 
do work of a general clerical nature, and that 
even salespeople must of a necessity spend part 
of their time in preparing order blanks, sales 
slips, and reports of all kinds. Hence, we see the 
need for a course in office practice by practically 
everyone who hopes to hold any kind of a business 
job in the small community. 

The nature of the office practice course in the 
small community should, however, differ some- 
what from that in the large city. The machines 
found in the offices and stores of small commu- 
nities are likely to be less varied in kind, less 
expensive, and fewer in number. Even the tele- 
phones used in small communities frequently 
differ from those used in cities. In the latter, the 
dial phone is now generally used; in most rural 
communities it is almost unknown. The rural 
telephone directory is smaller in size but fre- 
quently covers a wider geographic territory than 
does the city directory, and the telephone num- 
bers are worked out on a different basis. The 
business papers encountered by farmers in turn- 
ing over their produce to commission merchants, 
and the forms used by mine weighmasters and road 
construction timekeepers are of little interest to 
the city student but are of vital interest to the 
rural student. Even the clerical work of the 
small store employee differs radically from that 
performed by the department store salesperson. 
Finally, the cost of equipment must be considered 
in determining the nature and content of the 
office practice course, for the teacher who advo- 
cates the expenditure of a large sum of money 
for equipping an office practice course, merely 
defeats his own ends. 

The use of the typewriter has become so 
general that a course in typewriting should by 
all means be offered. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the majority of the students of small 
high schools who learn to typewrite will use the 
skill acquired in their own personal affairs, rather 
than as stenographers. Physicians, dentists, and 
lawyers will type their own bills; housewives 
will type their own letters; students who go to 
college will type papers for their instructors; 
salesmen will type their reports to their home 
offices; and bookkeepers and general office clerks 
will type a variety of material. The typewriting 
which is offered should, therefore, be general in 
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nature and not confined to the kind of work 
encountered by a full-time stenographer. 

The question of whether shorthand should be 
offered is difficult to answer. On the one hand 
we have the tradition that shorthand is one of 
the main subjects of the commercial curriculum. 
On the other hand we have the undeniable fact 
that the opportunities for obtaining employment 
at stenographic work in small rural communities 
are very limited. The only sensible way to settle 
the matter is to make a survey of the local situa- 
tion. If the number of stenographic positions in 
the community warrants the introduction of 
shorthand, by all means teach it. If the number 
is small, school officials should think twice before 
offering the subject. If it is offered, it should be 
strictly elective. 

There is a tendency at the present time to 
slight the fundamental subjects—arithmetic and 
spelling—in both our large cities and small towns. 
I am ready to grant that theoretically these 
subjects do not have a place in the high school 
curriculum, but finely spun theories about their 
being elementary rather than secondary in nature 
do not alter the fact that many of the criticisms 
of our commercial graduates center around their 
appalling ignorance of arithmetic and spelling. 
I am not ready to go as far as to advocate a 
course in arithmetic for all commercial students, 
but I do believe that a comprehensive examina- 
tion in arithmetic should be given to beginning 
commercial students, and that a thorough review 
should be required of all students who show a 
weakness in the subject. Ifa review is necessary, 
the topics covered should, of course, be those 
which will function in the community. Very few 
residents of rural towns, for example, will ever be 
required in actual life to solve problems in import 
duties or in foreign exchange. On the other hand, 
farmers, small store keepers, professional men, 
and small manufacturers will all occasionally 
encounter problems in interest, bank discount, 


taxes, and insurance. Many farmers sell their 
produce on a commission basis; hence, this topic 
may be included. Since savings banks and build- 
ing and loan associations are found in most small 
towns, it is desirable that students have a thor- 
ough understanding of the arithmetical processes 
used in these enterprises. 

As to spelling, rare is the office employee who 
has a complete mastery of the subject. Indeed, 
the weaknesses of our high school graduates as 
spellers are so loudly proclaimed by employers 
that a revival of the teaching of spelling to com- 
mercial students is taking place in several states. 
An interesting development is the increasingly 
large number of schools which are teaching 
spelling in connection with courses in general 
business, business English, shorthand, and type- 
writing. Whether taught as a separate subject 
or as part of another subject, there can be no 
denying the fact that spelling is needed, and 
needed badly, in both large and small high schools. 

This year has seen an unusually large number 
of small high schools introduce commercial cur- 
ricula, in many cases the offspring of the evening 
classes for unemployed organized by the govern- 
ment last year. Little thought was given to the 
subjects offered either in the classes for unem- 
ployed or in the new high school courses offered 
this year. In some cases the subjects to be 
taught were determined by the whims of the 
superintendent; in others by the prejudices of 
the teacher; in still others by the clamor of stu- 
dents who believed without basis of any kind 
that a command of certain subjects would insure 
jobs. Many school officials who inaugurated 
these unplanned commercial courses last fall are 


- going to have a sad awakening about the time 


the present group of students are graduated and 
fail to secure the kind of jobs for which they have 
prepared. In the meantime it is hoped that more 
thought will be given to commercial curricula 
which may be inaugurated next fall. 
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Essential Personal Qualities for Teachers and 
Educational Requirements of Certain Large Cities 


The purpose of this article is twofold. Part | sets forth 
some of the personal qualities necessary for admission 
into and success in school work. Part Il sets forth some 
of the entrance requirements of our large city systems. 


Clyde W. Kammerer 
Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Part I 
Most employers or counselors would 
consider adaptability to conditions or the ability 
to get along with people the most important asset. 

Adaptability means such personal traits as a 
sense of responsibility, emotional stability, will- 
ingness and promptness in meeting new situa- 
tions, a thorough understanding, coupled with 
planning of the work to be done, resourceful in 
developing procedures or in meeting new con- 
ditions, accurate with all work, industrious, 
thorough, and possessing initiative in doing 
things. This teacher will take pride in his work. 
He will show a willingness to counsel, to guide, 
and to help the students under him. If a teacher 
has this personal trait of adaptability, both in and 
out of school, success is almost assured. ‘The 
interests of those who pay him will be well served. 

Of course, we need a neat, well-appearing 
teacher. This does not mean the person should 
be dressed in a gaudy, flashy manner but in 
keeping with the dignity of the profession. Each 
teacher is perfectly capable of solving his own 
problems of dress and neatness. Certainly his 
judgment is that mature. I think it can be said 
safely that the commercial department houses 
very few teachers who can be termed dowdy in 
appearance. Carelessness must be guarded 
against always, however. 

Discipline means strength of character. This 
is developed by meeting classroom and school 
situations that call for thought and action. 
Sympathy toward the student and his problems, 
tolerance toward people in dealing with religious 
or political questions, and loyalty to his profession 
under all conditions will contribute to the de- 
velopment of poise and dignity both in and out 
of school. 


The teacher of business subjects must be an 
example of industry to insure qualities of prompt- 
ness, neatness, honesty, thoroughness, and initia- 
tive. The one who is the leader and has these 
qualities will exert these influences on the 
students. The future employer will recognize the 
worth of his training. The best way to achieve 
these will depend on the make-up of the individual 
teacher and the type of student handled each 
term. Constant attention to these points will 
yield large rewards to the vigilant teacher. 

The need of good health with steady nerves 
needs no elaboration. The fact that insurance 
companies consider teachers a highly desirable 
risk speaks well of their health and energy. As 
for their moral and religious ideals, let us say 
these should be sound and in accordance with 
those approved by society. They should always 
strive to stand for the best in thought and action. 

The teacher should have a command of 
teaching fundamentals or principles. This will 
enable him to make adjustments to conditions 
and students. Methods must be clearly under- 
stood. His ability to express himself and to 
question students must be clear and concise. The 
English is always open to improvement. 

If courses of study are not outlined, he must 
be able to set the aims, the goals, and the essential 
materials and assignments. When necessary, he 
should possess the proper ability to show the 
students how a thing is done. This may call for a 
typewriting assignment on his part, producing a 
letter from shorthand notes, writing shorthand 
at the rate of 100 words or better a minute, or 
operating one of the office devices. 

A personal inventory of ability should 
acquaint the teacher with his own shortcomings 
so that he can take advantage of the avenues and 
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agencies for growth. Business education has a 
superior advantage over many of the other fields 
of education in that it is not static. Business 
changes and so should our methods and ap- 
proach, our growth, and our philosophy. 


Frequently, leaders of business say that the 
commercial teacher lacks a certain amount of 
actual business experience. In fact, we find that 
quite a few cities list actual business experience 
as one of the requirements for entrance. We agree 
with this in theory but find that in practice it 
works out differently. Business experience that 
will prove valuable and helpful in the classroom 
is what we need, but with the conditions of the 
employment market such as they are, employers 
will turn a deaf ear. They have neither the time 
nor space to permit experimentation, especially 
when red ink dominates the profit and loss 
account. Even in sales work, there is a heavy 
surplus of people; therefore, no concern is going 
to bother with help that is just temporary. Em- 
ployers are not so altruistic as they sometimes 
appear to be when delivering talks before con- 
ventions of commercial teachers. A broad inter- 
pretation of this statement relative to business 
experience of teachers is necessary. 


Another point that mitigates against this is 
that local boards of education are rewarding 
teachers who continue their educational work. 
Consequently, we have been pursuing the line 
that has proved to be most profitable. That is 
only human nature. When the school authorities 
reward teachers for summer employment in their 
own field on an equal basis with scholastic work, 
then this actual business experience will mean 
something more than it does. 


So far, I have been concerned only with 
stating some of the personal qualifications of the 
teacher. Many are probably wondering how some 
of these various attributes can be brought about. 
That is the purpose of the educational phase of it. 


The various schools of education have all set 
up their undergraduate courses to include such 
essentials as educational psychology, educational 
philosophy, tests and measurements, teaching 
ethics, methods courses, research courses, prin- 
ciples of teaching on the secondary and junior 
high school level, counseling and guidance, 
history of education, and classroom procedure 
and technique. If background courses of a so- 
called cultural nature are necessary, the teacher 
will have to decide. It behooves each and every 
one to evaluate from time to time his educational 
and personal qualifications and to make what 
adjustments he thinks are necessary. No difficulty 
will be experienced in locating a school or a 
college if the teacher cares to improve his pro- 
fessional and personal growth. 
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Part II 


This phase of the article will deal with the 
qualifications or requirements necessary to gain 
admission to the larger city systems. Although it 
is not my contention that the places cited have 
an ideal set-up; nevertheless, there are certain 
trends and if an individual wishes to qualify, he 
must conform to conditions as they are. 

One of the trends of the large cities has been 
toward the entering or qualifying examination. At 
certain stated times, when a sufficient shortage 
of teachers is apparent, the examination is held. 
Some cities hold this examination every year in 
order to complete an eligible list. Excerpts from 
the examinations that have been furnished me 
will be given. 


BOSTON. 
sisted upon: 

Candidates for Certificate IV. High school 
commercial branches are required to submit an 
official transcript of a Master’s degree. A 
Master’s degree is accepted from any approved 
college or university. 


“A candidate must also have had two years’ 
successful experience in teaching and governing 
regular graded day schools, which experience shall 
include at least one year in a college or secondary 
school approved by the Board of Superintendents; 
provided that for holders of the degree of Master 
of Education from the teachers College of the 
City of Boston and for holders of the degree of 
Master of Education from a college or university 
approved by the Board of Superintendents which 
grants the degree only upon the completion of 
two years’ work under the direction of that in- 
stitution, one year’s experience in teaching shall 
be accepted.” 


The following essentials are in- 


In the competicive examination given in 
August, 1934, stenography and typewriting were 
listed as majors, while bookkeeping and commer- 
cial geography were minors. 


Parts 1, 2, and 3, worth 60 points, consisted 
of 60 words to be written in shorthand. Here are 
the words: 


1. (20 points) Comet, disagreeable, in my 
opinion, processes, metropolitan, ambitious, par- 
ticipant, assignee, penalty, substantiate, estoppel, 
topical, leniency, recreant, stalwart, allocate, in- 
vulnerable, distill, experiment, southwesterly. 


2. (20 points) Environment, supposedly, un- 
ending, mastery, insulate, unaccommodating, 
clearage, alcohol, equability, subjunctive, obituary, 
stowaway, photostatic, imperative, fluctuating, 
multiplicity, early receipt, transfuse, masculine, 
itinerary. 

3. (20 points) Tapestry, day and night, 
strategy, psychologists, stereotype, tidewater. 








unanimity, underbid, inveterate, circuitous, su- 
pernaturally, loquacity, multiplicand, unin- 
structed, bargained, commensurate, extrava- 
ganza, 36 square feet, triumphantly, inadvertent. 


If the reader is acquainted with either the 
Gregg or the Pitman system, I suggest you try 
your skill on these words. Without a doubt, this 
phase of the test has but one purpose—to “freeze 
out” a large number of would-be applicants. It 
would certainly test one’s knowledge of short- 
hand as far as vocabulary or the dictionary is 
concerned, but it does not test one’s knowledge of 
principles or the ability to teach and to meet 
classroom situations. 


Part 4, a test in typewriting, is a copy of some 
straight material. This test, 6 minutes in length, 
contains 319 words. It is quite similar to those 
put out by the typewriter companies. It does 
nothing more than test from straight copy. 
In as much as this is what almost all of us give 
our students, I do not suppose we have the right 
to offer any criticism. Part 5, is a dictation test 
at the rate of 100 words a minute. This is an 
article on agricultural economics and is a fair 
test of the applicant’s ability to write shorthand 
at a moderate rate of speed. 


The bookkeeping test is very fair. It consists 
of the elementary principles we have in Courses 
I and 2, a few definitions, and the remainder of it 
devoted to principles as exemplified by entries. 
The commercial geography is also very fair and 
easy, but most of the questions seem to be based 
on the geography of foreign countries. 


The entire test is worth 300 points for the 
major, 100 for the shorthand, 100 for dictation, 
and 100 for the typewriting. The minor is worth 
150 for bookkeeping and 150 for commercial 
geography. Two days are devoted to the work 
with a time limit of 3 hours for the major and the 
same for the minor. 


ST. LouIS. This city does not have an 
entrance examination. The usual set-up is listed. 
To facilitate comparison with other cities listed 
here, the minimum educational requirements are 
listed: 

1. Graduation from a standard college or 
university with not less than 210 semester hour 
credits. 

2. Eighteen semester hour credits in the 
specific subjects or field of instruction for which 
the application is received. 

3. Enough credits in education to meet the 
minimum standard recommended for high school 
teachers by the North Central Association—at 
the present time, 15 semester hours. 

Applicants for appointment to the rank of 
special teacher of a trade or a vocation in the 
vocational schools may be permitted to qualify 
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without the foregoing educational preparation, 
provided such applicants have had adequate 
training and successful experience in the trade or 
vocation specified. 

Applicants must have at least two years of 
successful experience in teaching before con- 
sideration is given for appointment. Some of the 
positions in the vocational schools, however, are 
filled by the appointment of applicants who can 
offer successful trade or vocational experience in 
lieu of previous teaching experience. 

The director of tests in St. Louis stated that 
the tendency is to waive previous teaching ex- 
perience and credits in education in favor of high- 
grade office and commercial experience. 


PHILADELPHIA. Competitive examinations are 
necessary. From the results of these a list of 
eligibles is compiled. 

“The entrance requirements in either the 
junior or senior high schools call for a certificate 
issued by the State Department. Also, docu- 
mentary evidence of an approved degree from 
an approved college or university. This state 
certificate states on the face of it those subjects 
which the holder is entitled to teach. No com- 
mercial teacher shall teach any subjects not 
appearing upon his certificate. Commercial sub- 
jects will be written on a commercial certificate or 
on a college certificate for teaching high school 
subjects upon the presentation of a minimum of 
eighteen semester hours properly selected from an 
approved commercial teacher preparation cur- 
riculum.” 

A minimum number of semester hours in 
specific commercial subjects is listed as a require- 
ment. In other words, one could not obtain a 
certificate to teach bookkeeping unless he could 
exhibit proof that he had taken at least 12 hours 
of credit work. Additional subjects are listed as 
follows: business writing, 3 hours; commercial 
and economic geography, 6 hours; commercial 
law, 6 hours; commercial mathematics, 3 hours; 
office practice, 3 hours; salesmanship, 3 hours; 
shorthand, 9 hours; typewriting, 6 hours; junior 
business training, 3 hours; economics, 6 hours; 
retail selling, 12 hours. Business English requires 
12 semester hours in English, plus not less than 2 
semester hours in business English or corre- 
spondence. A selected list of institutions offering 
approved curriculums for the preparation of 
commercial teachers is issued by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


The examinations in Philadelphia in March, 
1934, were for teachers of bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting in the senior high school. 
In November, 1934, a test on junior business 
training was given to applicants for positions in 
the junior high schools. 
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The bookkeeping test is divided into 2 parts. 
The first part is an information test obtained by 
answering a completion test of 50 questions on 
business and accounting terminology. These are 
very fair questions of the type that any average 
student who has completed two years of the 
subject could handle. Twenty minutes is allowed 
for this test. 


The second part of this test is divided into 
3 parts. One-half hour is allowed for the first 
subdivision. This part calls for presenting a 
lesson plan that one could follow in teaching the 
closing of the ledger through the journal and 
making use of the merchandise inventory account 
and the profit and loss account. One-half hour is 
also allowed for the second subdivision. This part 
is on business organization and routine. It con- 
tains such questions as: What is a self-liquidating 
loan? What is one common source of credit rating? 
Give a brief description of scientific management. 
Discuss the type of organization known as “line 
organization.” One hour is allowed for the third 
subdivision. This part gives a list of transactions 
such as interest-bearing note, cash discounts, time 
drafts, stock issues, commissions, rebates, and 
dividends. The effect of each of these transactions 
on the business must be shown, stating whether it 
causes an increase or a decrease in the assets, 
liabilities, or proprietorship. The next phase of 
this part calls for actual bookkeeping technique— 
journalizing certain entries, preparing adjusting 
entries, changing a partnership into a corpora- 
tion, and preparing a profit and loss and a manu- 
facturing statement. 


The stenographic test asks the student to 
explain the advantages of the direct method of 
approach in shorthand, to give certain penman- 
ship drills for certain characters, to explain the 
teaching of word signs, and to explain the 
teaching of centering on the typewriter. The 
remainder of the shorthand test consists of taking 
dictation at 80 words a minute on selected 
material, typewriting selected material at the 
rate of 40 words a minute, and a principles test 
on selected characters in shorthand. The rest 
of the type test is the information type obtained 
by the multiple choice, true-and-false, or com- 
pletion type of examination. One is asked to 
prepare a job sheet to teach one problem in 
office practice. The junior business training test 
is on the range of material that one finds in any 
textbook in that field, with an elementary book- 
keeping test necessitating the compilation of a 
profit and loss statement and adjusting entries. 


The tests are all very fair. One versed in the 
technique of teaching these and having a knowl- 
edge of subject matter should have no difficulty 
passing with a satisfactory grade. 
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PITTSBURGH. The educational requirements 
call for definite evidence from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that a person holds a 
valid certificate for the position for which he is 
applying. An examination is given and an eligi- 
bility list is compiled, the rank on this being 
ascertained from the results of the test. A written 
examination counting 40 points is given in the 
theory and practice of teaching one or more of 
the subjects listed on the face of the applicant’s 
state certificate. Sixty points are given for evalua- 
tion of official transcripts, academic and pro- 
fessional record, teaching experience, and ob- 
served teaching. 


CLEVELAND. A candidate must have a four- 
year provisional certificate issued by the state of 
Ohio. This requires an A.B. degree with the 
certain definite courses in professional education. 
In commercial subjects, the applicant must have a 
minimum of 20 semester hours, including book- 
kéeping, 7 hours; stenography, 7 hours; type- 
writing, 4 hours; and methods of teaching these 
subjects, 2 hours. 


BALTIMORE. To be eligible for appointment 
in the junior high school, the candidate must have 
had at least a three-year normal course or .a 
standard four-year college course. He must also 
pass an examination in professional subjects and 
an examination in the field of specialization. In 
the case of commercial teachers, this would be 
bookkeeping and penmanship, and stenography 
and typewriting. 

Fitness for appointment to teach in the senior 
high school shall be determined by a careful 
scrutiny of the diploma or certificate of graduation 
from a school or college of good repute, or by an 
examination, oral or written,e disclosing the 
qualifications in the subject or subjects in which 
the candidate proposes to teach. Unless a candi- 
date can show these qualifications, he will not be 
considered. Proof of success in the actual work 
of teaching, as well as requisite knowledge, will 
be considered. 


CHICAGO. An examination is necessary. 
Candidates must be at least 18 years of age and 
under 49. All documentary evidence relative to 
education and experience must be in the form of 
diplomas, or letters signed by someone in author- 
ity, by a school official, or by a person under 
whose supervision the applicant has taught. 

The entire examination must be taken at one 
time. No marks carry over from one period to 
another. The examination is not based on pre- 
scribed textbooks and no special textbook is 
recommended. This at least is the comment made 
in their circular of information, but in the past, a 
careful perusal of the accounting test would 








reveal a striking similarity to the textbook used 
in the Chicago system. An individual can, upon 
request, obtain in pamphlet form a copy of the 
previous examination in either the junior or 
senior high school field. 

Unless a teacher is a graduate of the local 
normal. college or has previously taught in the 
system, a probationary period of eighty days, on 
substitute’s pay, must be served before perma- 
nent assignment can be made. The examination 
consists of a major and a minor. A mark of 75 
per cent or more must be obtained on the major 
even if this major is a practical or an oral test. 
A more recent ruling states, however, that this 
phase of the test shall count as one-half of the 
major mark, unless otherwise specified. 

The test for commercial teachers would come 
under the general nonacademic certificate group. 
This requires two years of training in the major 
subjects, graduation from an accredited college, 
two years of successful teaching experience, or a 
trifle less in teaching experience if a graduate of 
their local normal school. The two years of 
special training could be interpreted to mean a 
certain amount of practical experience. 

The major in the commercial group would be 
one of the following: phonography (Munson 
system), accounting, salesmanship, commercial 
geography, commercial law, business training. 
The minors are English, professional study, and 
any one of the following, provided it is not the 
same as a major: phonography, commercial law, 
commercial geography, accounting, business 
training, commercial mathematics. 


“The examination in business training may 
include the subject of elementary business train- 
ing, examination on such items as: office ma- 
chines meaning the calculator, ediphone and 
duplicating machines, specific secretarial duties, 
typewriting, business forms and filing. 

“Beginning with June, 1935, the following 
specific training will be required for the examina- 
tion in business training. At least one major in 
each of the following subjects: accounting, 
mathematics, business law, economics, business 
organization and management, typewriting, 
machine practice (Ediphone, calculator, etc.), and 
two additional majors in commercial work.” 


NEW YORK CITy. Entrance is by examina- 
tion, the usual information about education, 
character, and training being placed on file before 
the examination is taken. A small fee is necessary. 
The qualifications call for graduation from an 
approved college or a four-year professional course 
in which the applicant seeks to teach, one year’s 
satisfactory teaching experience, and one year of 
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business experience. Additional teaching or 
education can be substituted for this, however. 
The age limits to be licensed are 21 to 41. 

To guide prospective applicants, especially 
students in college, in determining whether they 
meet the eligibility requirements, they offer the 
following information: The first two years of 
academic work in college or approved professional 
course should cover such units as: English com- 
position, oral English, English literature, mathe- 
matics, modern language, art, science, economics, 
American government, history, and health 
education. These vary from 2 to 6 units to give a 
total of 55 units. The second two years of college 
should cover for both accounting and stenography 
teachers the following background subjects in 
education and business: general psychology, 
history of education, principles of education, 
methods of teaching, economic history, economic 
geography, business organization, finance, com- 
mercial law (3 courses), observation teaching and 
practice. These subjects vary according to credits, 
the range being from 2 to g credits with a total of 
37 allowed. 

The technical subjects of the second two years 
for accounting teachers should cover the follow- 
ing: two full years of general accounting, audit- 
ing, methods of teaching bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law and commercial arithmetic. These total 
21 hours for business experience, the total being 
30 credits. 

The examination in accounting and business 
practice will include a test in (a) accounting and 
business practice, (b) commercial law and 
economics, (c) commercial arithmetic.! In 
stenography, the examination consists of two 
papers: one to cover business practice and 
procedure; and the other in English to include 
grammar, rhetoric, composition, and vocabulary. 
The second paper covers the principles and 
practices of the respective systems of stenography 
and of typewriting. In addition, the applicant is 
given a performance test to determine the 
personal skill in dictation, transcription, and 
mimeographing. 

An interview to determine personality, oral 
English, general culture, and intelligence is 
listed. This we might add would be on. the list 
for all teaching jobs as a principal, superintendent 
or director conducts a personal interview for 
just such a purpose. The same is true of a physical 
examination or a statement by a competent 
physician as to the general well-being of the 
applicant. All cities require this. 


DETROIT. The present list of qualifications 
was prepared two years ago but held in abeyance 
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due to the fact that no new teachers were being 
admitted to the system. I was chairman of the 
committee to prepare the report. I was assisted 
by Leslie Whale of the High School of Commerce 
and Grover Thomas of Mackenzie High of this 
city. It was prepared under the guidance and 
direction of J. L. Holtsclaw, the supervising 
principal of commercial education for Detroit. 

Teachers must have a degree from a college 
recognized by the North Central Association. 
They must also have at least fifteen hours of 
professional training in the field of education, 
especially in educational philosophy, educational 
psychology, principles of secondary education, 
secondary school problems, the teaching of their 
own subjects, tests and measurements, the history 
of education, or equivalents. This has been a 
general ruling of the educational authorities. In 
addition, the teachers of commercial subjects 
should offer the following hours of credit: 


Accounting or Shorthand and Type- 


writing 12 hours 
General Commercial Subjects 8 hours 
Business Administration Courses 15 hours 
English 15 hours 
Mathematics 3 hours 
Social Science 9 hours 


One year of practical experience in business is 
required. In addition, teachers are required to 
pass a standard examination in the field of short- 
hand and typewriting. 


It is a recommendation that the applicant 
present evidence that he has had at least the 
minimum number of hours listed here. For 
accounting and shorthand teachers it would mean 
at least 12 hours of work in his specialty. General 
commercial subjects would include such courses 
as methods, supervision, research in commercial 
education, vocational guidance, principles of 
office practice, business mathematics, business 
English, analysis of business occupations. The 
third item would include such courses as sales- 
manship, marketing, factory management, busi- 
ness investments, transportation, economic geog- 
raphy. These are but a few. It would include 
the curricular offerings of most of the larger 
business administration schools. 


We feel that English being a tool subject for 
all should command considerable respect and 
attention. It plays an important part in the 
school life of every teacher. Social science, plus 
the business courses of Group 3, should give the 
person a broad background such as befits a well- 
equipped teacher of business subjects. The 
younger teacher who has ambitions to enter the 
large city systems and likewise the teacher just 
beginning the teacher-training work will do well 
to heed this trend to social-business subjects as 
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evidenced by the entrance requirements of 
Chicago, New York, Detroit. New York has 
gone a step further in suggesting what courses 
to take in a school or college. 

A standard examination is required of all 
teachers in shorthand and typewriting. The 
dictation test covers a five-minute period, and 
ten minutes are allowed for transcription. The 
typewriting test is for five minutes with an allow- 
ance of a maximum of five errors. The material 
for this is compiled as the occasion arises, but it 
can be said to be of the type one would expect in 
the most advanced classes. A teacher should, at 
least, be able to do the things or accomplish the 
standards set up for the students. A summary of 
the test is as follows: 


Trans. Type 

Grade Dictation Rate Accuracy Rate 
A 100 30 96 60 

B go 25 96 50 
Cc 75 20 96 40 


All commercial teachers entering the Detroit 
public schools are required to take courses in 
methods of teaching bookkeeping and junior 
business training, and shorthand and typewriting 
at the Detroit Teachers College, a unit of Wayne 
University, the municipal university of Detroit. 


LOS ANGELES. A candidate must have a state 
credential before being considered for a teaching 
position. A specia] credential is necessary in 
commercial education. To obtain such, the usual 
15 hours in education are necessary, one-half year 
of teaching experience, and completion of a 
four-year college course. In addition, the appli- 
cant must also take the city examination con- 
sisting of a short essay on a general topic, a 
performance test for teachers of special subjects 
and an interview. The performance test may be 
summarized as follows: (1) accounting, (2) 
secretarial, (3) merchandising. The accounting 
tests, objective in nature, are somewhat similar 
to the Carlson tests. These cover some phase of 
the field like partnerships or corporations. The 
candidate later appears and is questioned on his 
methods of teaching bookkeeping, or is asked to 
demonstrate the use of the bookkeeping and 
calculating machine and the method of teaching 
these subjects. In the other fields under this 
group like commercial law, salesmanship, 
advertising, penmanship, economic geography, 
and junior business training, the prospect is 
examined orally on any phase of the work which, 
to the committee, seems important. 

In shorthand, nontechnical dictation is given 
at 60, 80, and 100 words a minute. One can 
transcribe at any of these 3 rates. Excellence of 
notes and accuracy of transcription are con- 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Shall We Abolish Typing Speed Tests? 


“You are not teaching typewriting as it 
should be taught,” maintained the critic with 
the slightly pitying smile which critics find it so 
difficult to refrain from using. ‘‘You give so-called 
‘speed’ tests every other day, and spend half your 
typing period on them. Tell me, what use does 
a typist ever make of ability to type speed tests? 
When does the typist ever type speed tests after 
leaving school—either in his personal writing or 
in his business work? How can you justify all the 
time you spend on such tests?” 


In keeping with the critic’s observations, we 
find that speed tests have not received the stress 
of late that they formerly did. True enough! A 
speed test is an artificial condition which has 
found its way into the typing room. Albeit, the 
vast number of demands made by commercial 
teachers when typing companies ceased printing 
speed tests as a voluntary service gave evidence 
of the fact that teachers had come to rely on 
them. Why? 


More criticism! “You start your students out 
on a test, and then leave the room, correct papers, 
or glory in your leisure, assured that your stu- 
dents will keep busy. You subject your students 
to a nervous strain which is entirely unnecessary 
Show me the student who doesn’t feel ‘on edge’ 
during the typing test, whether it be called a 
‘speed test’ or ‘accuracy practice.’ Then, too, 
what good is this additional speed which you 
purport to induce? Isn’t the desired result the 
ability to use typing in various ways, including 
a knowledge of use for personal letters, business 
letters, tabulation, statements and invoices, out- 
lines, and theme writing? Won’t speed naturally 
result from practicing these performances? Is it 
not possible to eliminate entirely the nervous 
strain which is induced by special tests? Tell me, 
why do you use speed tests?” 
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All this persuades me to summarize the com- 
plaints which are registered against the poor, be- 
nighted speed tests. We may include the following 
in our list: 


1. Speed tests create an artificial situation. 

2. Speed tests are conducive to nervous strain. 
3. Speed tests are prodigious time consumers. 
4 


. Speed tests place emphasis upon the wrong 
features of typing. 


5. Speed tests lead to teacher’s laxness in his 
teaching job. 


6. Speed tests presume that speed and ac- 
curacy in straight writing are all-important. 
Of what value is mere speed? 


7. Speed tests produce a competitive spirit 
which leads to discouragement to some 
students who might turn out to be excellent 
typists. 

8. Speed tests necessitate procuring new 
material at frequent intervals, and also 
keeping it in order—a great teacher in- 
convenience. 


g. Speed tests vary in range of difficulty, and 
the student is inclined to place too much 
stress on some one test. 


10. Speed tests cause the student to fee] that 
the test is the basis for grading, and may 
not strive to attain sufficient accuracy in 
daily assignments. 

11. Speed tests practically make students in- 
accessible during the period of the test, and 
special announcements must serve as an 
interruption or must be delayed—fre- 
quently a source of annoyance. 


12. Speed tests bring about a considerable 
waste of time in preliminary preparation. 
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13. Speed tests require that the teacher watch 
his time very carefully in order to give the 
stopping signal, and time is frequently lost 
doing this, or the test time may easily be 
exceeded, 


14. Speed tests require that the teacher be on 
hand for the timing, and if he receives a 
special call from the office, or something of 

« like nature, he must make an interruption 
for the timing. This may be a source of 
embarrassment to anyone speaking to the 
teacher. 


Well, so much for a detailed list of some of the 
complaints which have been voiced. These 
naturally lead one to that question: ‘‘Why, then, 
if they are such a source of evil, have they been 
so universally used? Why not make a clean sweep 
of anything so unsatisfactory to student and 
teacher?” 


We are inevitably led. to a consideration of 
some of the advantages of the speed test. We have 
some friends who immediately come out with the 
time-honored protest: “Anything which has 
stood the test of time must be all right. Type- 
writing speed tests have been in existence for 
more than a quarter of a century. There can’t 
be anything wrong with them.” We are reminded 
of the woman who said she was voting for Mr. 
Blank because the newspapers spoke so highly 
of him. We realize that the past few years have 
wrought considerable change in many quarters, 
and even typing speed tests might come under 
the influence of change, if not of progress. 


Notwithstanding the fact that we thus arbi- 
trarily cast aside this protest, we must make a 
serious consideration of the points which have 
given speed tests the high rating they have 
enjoyed for so many years. 


Some of the advantages of speed tests may be 
listed as follows: 


1. Speed tests foster the competitive spirit in 
typing, which in turn provides more 
interest in the subject, and leads to more 
time being spent in practice. 

2. Speed tests afford more opportunity for 


sustained writing, which is a great speed 
builder. 


3. Speed tests cause more stress to be placed 
on speed, which, after all, is of fundamental 
importance in this modern age, when time 
is money. 

4. Speed tests give teachers an opportunity 
to get some paper grading done with the 
knowledge that the student knows exactly 
what is to be done, and does not need 


special help. Some observation of typing. 


may be carried on during the test. 


5. Speed tests give students an opportunity to 
judge how they improve as time passes. 
They also afford splendid chance for self- 
improvement. 

6. Speed tests occasion a prolonged period of 
concentration with no student reference to 
anyone else. The student should be ob- 
livious of others, as far as possible. 


7. Speed tests indicate the special types of 
errors which students make unconsciously, 
and remedial practice may be given to 
correct these errors. 

8. Speed tests get away from technical writing 
which requires a certain amount of watch- 
ing the paper, and causes the student to 
form the habit of looking. 


g. Speed tests enable students to learn the 
feel of working when slightly “keyed up”— 
and this is necessary in an office, on many 
occasions, and also in typing with someone 
else present. 

10. Speed tests make it possible for some 
students, slow in other subjects, to “shine” 
in typewriting. This increases their self- 
confidence. 

11. Speed tests, frequently given, tend to 
relieve the strain of tests, in part. If given 
at all, they should be given frequently to 
prevent their being too much of an event. 


12. Speed tests contain material which the 
student may read while typing. The 
practice of absorbing what one is writing 
should be developed in typing: 


13. Speed tests should stress accuracy. This 
may be carried over into other writing. A 
student who does well in tests should be 
made to realize that much is expected of 
him in other typing. 

14. Speed tests serve to offer a variety of work 
in the typing class period. This relieves 
monotony, especially for those who are 
not accustomed to sitting still in one 
position for a long period of time. 

15. Speed tests yield the teacher a good means 
of comparing the work of his students with 
that of students in other schools. 

16. Speed tests are a good device to use to 
show the teacher how much advancement 
is taking place. They give the teacher the 
satisfaction of seeing improvement occur. 

After a perusal of the advantages of speed 
tests, one cannot but feel that their indictment 
is not the only side of the question. 

The trend in some states has been away from 
the use of straight speed tests in state contests. 
It may be true that there has been an over- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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I begin with an apology 
for violating a writing prin- 
ciple about which we have 
heard a great deal in recent 
years. I refer, of course, to 
the use of the “perpendicu- 
lar pronoun.” Now, having 
indicated that I am familiar 
with the “you attitude,” I 
am asking in this opening 
paragraph special permis- 
sion to assume an “I-you” 
attitude. I assume that 
the permission is granted, 
and I feel much more comfortable, knowing that 
I shall not have to tie any of my ideas in double 
bow knots to keep from being direct in my state- 
ments or calling things by their right names. 





J. Walter Ross 


The discussion of English calls for a brief 


reference to the term “business English.” I 
gather from my reading of the history of com- 
mercial education and from some correspondence 
and conversation with some of the old-timers 
that the pioneers assumed that their students 
had mastered the mechanics of English in the 
public schools. They offered courses in business 
letter ‘writing. They soon found that their as- 
sumption regarding their students’ knowledge of 
fundamental English was a mistaken one. In the 
preface of one of the early textbooks, to include 
a comprehensive review of these fundamentals, 
published in 1904, is this statement: 

“With all our modern pedagogical methods, 
superior instructors, and improved facilities for 
teaching, it is true that students ought, after 
seven to nine years of study, to come from our 
elementary schools equipped with a knowledge 
of English sufficient, at least, to enable them to 
write a simple letter, in proper form, and with 
grammatical correctness; the tact is, however, as 
the author has observed after examining the 
work of thousands of such students, that not one 
in fifty can write an ordinary business letter, in 
good form, with correct punctuation, free from 
numerous misspelled words, and without various 
grammatical inaccuracies.” 

There is the answer to the question, “Why 
call these fundamentals business English?’ They 
were included in business English courses only 
because it was necessary. 

Very significant and very discouraging is the 
fact that we still have, thirty years after that 
statement, the same condition; and every teacher 
of transcription and every teacher of business 
correspondence can testify today that his stu- 
dents come to him in the third and fourth years 
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What to Do About English 


of high school with the same deficiencies! We 
find it necessary, and for the same reason, to do 
just what the pioneers did—include not merely a 
hasty review, but also an intensive presentation 
of grammar, spelling, and punctuation in our 
business English courses. 

The condition of which I have just spoken is 
discouraging for two reasons. First, it is very 
discouraging, and embarrassing, too, to admit 
that there has been in thirty years little or no 
improvement in this important phase of our 
public education. Every survey made in the past 
several years has revealed the same condition. 
But nothing has been done about it! How differ- 
ent from the industrial and the business world! 
There, if a machine, a system, a policy is found 
to be wrong or inefficient, it is discarded without 
delay. My vote is “agin” all further surveys 
until some use is made of the findings of those 
already made. 

The other discouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is the attitude of the students coming to us 


the third and fourth years in high school. With. 


the majority of them, it seems to be: “Oh, very 
well; I’ll go through the motion. But I’ve got 
by so far without this stuff—why should I be 
bothered with it now?” Their attitude toward 
errors in spelling and punctuation is about what 
one would expect to find in their grandparents: 
“Yes, it’s too bad; I always do make that mis- 
take.” If there is any point in this paragraph, or 
in this article, it is this: Are the students wholly 
to blame for this mind-set with which they come 
to us against serious consideration of fundamen- 
tals? Is not the insufficient emphasis on the 
fundamentals in the English department largely 
responsible? 

Under the best working conditions the teacher 
of transcription or of business correspondence 
would find it difficult enough to make stenogra- 
phers and letter writers of his students, but when 
they come to the teacher with this feeling of 
justifiable indifference, it becomes impossible 
with a distressingly large proportion of the 
classes. One semester is sufficient time to train 
a student who has the English knowledge de- 
scribed in the old preface quoted above, to tran- 
scribe shorthand notes, and to write very passable 
business letters. For those who lack this knowl- 
edge and cannot be made to see any reason for 
making an effort to acquire it, from*now on 
doesn’t seem to be time enough! Because of the 
attitude with which they come to us, only a few 
make noticeable improvement in a semester, or 
even two semesters. 

What can be done about it? Until our ad- 
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ministrators are in some way brought to a reali- 
zation of the seriousness of the situation, we 
teachers of transcription and business corre- 
spondence can do two things. 

First, we must leave off theorizing about what 
our students ought to know and face facts. The 
teacher of business English must use all the in- 
genuity he can to “sell” to his students the 
fact that they cannot hope to write a correct, 
sensible, mailable letter until they have learned 
enough about the fundamentals to recognize, to 
detect, to correct, to avoid the crudities com- 
monly committed by untrained writers. 

Sometimes we have tried to make the correc- 
tion of these mechanical errors incidental to the 
teaching of letter writing. There are two objec- 
tions to this procedure. So many different errors 
are made that even to discuss them briefly takes 
so much of the class hour that little or no time is 
left for the discussion of other important phases 
of the day’s assignment. The disconnected, un- 
systematic presentation of the principles that 
happen to be violated in the day’s assignment 
makes the results far from satisfactory. Surely 
it is more logical, more economical of time and 
energy, more resultful to concentrate on the 
fundamentals and get rid of most of these common 
errors before taking up letter writing. 

We teachers of transcription may improve 
our results by recognizing the fact that most of 
the unacceptable transcripts are poor because of 
errors in English. By shifting the major empha- 
sis in our teaching from shorthand theory and 
speed to spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion, we can dictate and have transcribed exer- 
cises in English instead of letters, letters, and 
then more letters. Since we must teach the use 
of the semicolon, we can do it better by dictating 
a rule that must be transcribed by the students. 
We can then dictate a sentence or group of sen- 


tences illustrating the type of punctuation that 
is to be emphasized. Under this plan of teaching, 
the students will be able to apply the rule cor- 
rectly the first time and will remember it better 
when they have to write letters a week or a 
month later. The same treatment can be profit- 
ably used for “spelling demons,” possessive forms, 
hyphenated compound adjectives, and homo- 
nyms. 

In a word, whether we like it or not, if we are 
to improve our products—stenographers and 
correspondents—we must be primarily expert 
teachers of fundamental English. To give a 
hasty, superficial review or to answer incidental 
questions is not sufficient; we must teach and re- 
teach these fundamentals in an intensive, sys- 
tematic, thorough manner. 

This shift of emphasis will bring about some 
improvement; but because of the indifferent, 
almost antagonistic, attitude to which I have 
referred, it will effect only a very small part of 
the improvement to which the students, the 
taxpayers, and the employers of our graduates 
are entitled. This improvement, in my humble 
opinion, will be fully realized only when the 
English department puts more emphasis on the 
mechanics of English. The teachers are not re-_ 
sponsible for the situation. They are no doubt 
doing all that can be sone with the courses of 
study they have to follow. 

The only other thing we teachers can do is to 
take advantage of every opportunity to bring 
this condition to the attention of the adminis- 
trators. “Surely, somewhere, sometime; some- 
how,” they will believe what we are saying and 
get around to doing something about it. 

In the meantime, we, as good subordinate 
officers, can only do our best with what we have 
and keep on smiling.—J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania. 
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Teachers who are using 20TH CENTURY 
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An Experimental Study of the Effects of Calculating 
Machines Upon Arithmetical Skills* 


This experimental investigation was con- 
ducted for the purpose of determining whether 
or not learning to operate a calculating machine 
as a part of a course in business arithmetic 
facilitates or interferes with the acquisition of 
skill, (1) in dealing with general arithmetical 
problems and exercises, (2) in solving business 
arithmetic problems, and (3) in computing 
arithmetical exercises. 


The study was not concerned with the use of 
the calculating machine in business or research, 
where it is of unquestioned value, or with its use 
in vocational courses in secondary schools, where 
the development of artisan skills is the principal 
objective; it was concerned with the question of 
whether or not a calculating machine can be used 
in the secondary school for an educational pur- 
pose other than the development of artisan 
skills. 


The investigation was conducted as an experi- 
ment, using the equivalent group method in four 
large schools, two of which were four-year high 
schools and two junior high schools, in the San 
Francisco bay area during the spring semester of 
the school year 1933-34. 


From these schools, 152 pupils who were en- 
rolled ini business arithmetic were treated as an 
experimental group and a control group of_76 
pupils each. 


The regular teachers of business arithmetic 
were used for the experiment, all being given 
instruction in the use of the machine and all being 
supplied with a selected body of teaching ma- 
terials in the form of workbooks, and with a set 
of mimeographed instructions to insure uniform 
classroom procedure. 


Tests in arithmetic, business arithmetic, and 
arithmetical computations were given at the 
beginning of the experiment, and were repeated 
at the close of the experiment, the results being 
treated statistically. 


Within the limitations of the experiment, 
the following conclusions were drawn: 


1. The study as a whole presented evidence 
to show that in teaching business arithmetic to 
pupils in the ninth and tenth grades who have had 
no previous instruction in the subject, it is 
feasible to have those pupils use calculating 


machines in performing the necessary arithmeti- 
cal computations. 


2. The evidence also shows that the use of 
calculating machines as a method of performing 
the arithmetical computations necessary for the 
teaching of business arithmetic was neither more 
nor less advantageous than the use of the pad 
and pencil method of performing those computa- 
tions. 


3. So far as this study is concerned, the use of 
a calculating machine neither facilitated nor 
interfered with the acquisition of skill in dealing 
with general arithmetical problems and exercises, 
and in solving business arithmetic problems, but 
it did facilitate acquiring skill in computing 
arithmetical exercises. 


4. Pupils who used calculating machines for 
performing arithmetical computations not only 
acquired as much skill in solving business arith- 
metic problems as did pupils who used pads and 
pencils, but also acquired skill in operating the 
machines. 


5. The use of calculating machine technique 
did not entail a loss of skill in pad and pencil 
technique. It may be that one semester was not 
a sufficient length of time in which pupils might 
lose skill in the pad and pencil technique which 
they had acquired in the previous years of 
schooling. 


6. The evidence indicated that the machines 
assisted dull pupils, but neither assisted nor inter- 
fered with bright pupils in learning business 
arithmetic. 


7. Teachers regarded the calculating machine 
as a valuable educational instrument because it 
intensified pupils’ interest in and attitude toward 
classwork, improved the general atmosphere of 
the classroom, and assisted in classroom manage- 
ment. 


8. The objective evidence indicates in general 
that in learning business arithmetic, calculating 
machines have limited educational value other 
than the development of a specialized artisan 
skill. However, there is evidence of a subjective 
nature which indicates that the machines may 
have important educational influences upon 
classroom organization and management, and 
upon pupils’ interests and attitudes. 


*Digest of talk given by F. Grant Marsh, University of California, Fresno, at the California Conference on Business Education, Fresno 
April 13, 1935, held under the auspices of the California State Department of Education and the California Commercial Teachers Association 
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A Device for Improving 


the Quality of Correspondence 


The complete business English course is 
generally covered in one of two ways, provided 
the course includes primarily (a) a detailed study 
of words and business expressions, the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric as applied to business com- 
position; and (b) the different types of business 
letters and reports: 

1. By devoting the first half of the course to 
the “(a)” group, and the second half of the 
course to the “(b)” group listed above. 

2. By covering the “(a)” group indirectly 
through the medium of the “(b)” group; 
i. e¢., studying words, grammar, and 
rhetoric incidentally in the writing of 
letters and reports. 


Those who have tested both methods have, 
undoubtedly, arrived at the conclusion that a 
detailed study of words and business expressions, 
as well as applied grammer and rhetoric, should 
precede the work in business composition, except, 
of course, the necessary writing of sentences to 
exemplify correct grammatical and rhetorical 
constructions. A teacher with a broad foundation 
of grammar and rhetoric, with a wide knowledge 
as to the correct use of business words and busi- 
ness expressions, and with skill in teaching letter 
form and arrangement, will encounter no great 
difficulty in presenting the work in an interesting 
manner and in obtaining excellent results, 
although frequently even these results may seem 
discouraging and cause one to wonder what is 
wrong. 

Then in the second term comes the writing of 
many kinds of letters and reports. This task 
demands not only a knowledge of the psychology 
or theory underlying each of the different types 
but also an application of those more elementary 
principles such as the correct choice of words, 
studied during the first half of the course. 

Alas! When the first set of letters is being 
corrected, what does the instructor find? Flagrant 
errors of omission and commission in the use of 
words, in the writing of sentences and paragraphs, 
errors in spelling, errors in punctuation, viola- 
tions of the rules of theory, poorly placed and 
poorly constructed letters. “Discouraging,” says 
the teacher to himself; ‘What am I to do?” He 
feels that he must aid the pupils; yet, how is he to 
proceed? Are these poorly constructed letters 
due to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
students or are they the results of poor teaching? 
For hours the instructor marks papers, and with 
each new one, he grows more disheartened. The 





faults and errors seem so 
numerous that there ap- 
pears to be no hope. Yet, 
fellow teacher, the fault is 
largely your own. You are 
accepting “trash” and en- 
couraging your pupils to 
write it—not that they are 
perfect as correspondents and need no help— 
far from it! They need your aid in suggesting 
original ideas and overcoming real errors; but 
they do not need your criticisms of errors which 
they could have avoided had they been taught 
to be self-critical and self-analytical, factors 
which would truly educate them in the sense 
that “Education is growth.” 





H. M. Terwilliger 


Assuming that the rules of grammar have been 
thoroughly reviewed; that unity, coherence, and 
emphasis have been stressed; that numerous 
words and business expressions have been made 
familiar; that the general theory governing the 
writing of all business letters has been em- 
phasized, certain rules and interrogatives whereby 
each pupil may do his best written work should 
be given him. I suggest only what these rules 
and questions, possibly in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet, may be. Local needs should govern. 
If necessary, the pupil should write a letter three 
times before handing it to the teacher, for the 
letter as finally handed in should be mailable— 
more than that, if possible—a perfect, properly 
toned letter with pulling power. It should be 
human, original, and effective. Unless the pupil 
is truly striving to produce a perfect and effective 
letter, his “writing-time” is wasted. 


Here is a suggested list of questions for self- 
criticism. Each pupil should have a copy. 


1. Are you sure you have a correct and 
thorough knowledge of the problem? 

2. Have you observed the rules of letter form 
and arrangement? 


3. Have you applied the theory applicable to 
this special problem? 

4. Have you employed the “you attitude” 
throughout? 

(a) Have you visualized yourself in the 
place of the recipient; and are you, as 
the recipient, absolutely satisfied with 
the letter in every respect from the be- 
ginning to the end? 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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A High School Junior 


The High School Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Port Angeles, Port Angeles, Washington, 
was organized last fall, purely on an experimental 
basis in order to awaken an increased interest 
among commercial students at Roosevelt High 
School. As all such students sooner or later study 
commercial geography, the idea of such an organi- 
zation became centered upon this particular class. 
It has gradually expanded into a full-fledged club, 
recognized by both school and community. 

The organization now includes over sixty 
active members. As more students take com- 
mercial geography, the club will grow in numbers 
and in ability to serve the school and to cooperate 
with the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The ideals of the group as expressed in the 
constitutional aims, are noteworthy. These in- 
clude a sympathetic study of the economic 
problems of our day, increased interest in the 
study of commercial geography, suitable uses of 
leisure time, promotion of international under- 
standing, and cooperation with and service to 
Clallam County and local civic groups. Para- 
mount also is the problem of vocational guidance, 
including possible selection of courses for mem- 
bers and the study of the methods for obtaining 
and holding part-time and summer jobs. 

A brief summary of the activities of the 
Junior Chamber over a period of less than six 
months may demonstrate our adherence to these 
commitments. 

The usual officers and a board of directors 
were selected, favorably patterned after the 
general practice of a chamber of commerce. 
Committees were selected to act upon publicity 
correspondence, social affairs, public welfare, and 
finance. Each officer was assigned with definite 
tasks or projects to perform. 

Regular meetings were held in class every 
other Thursday. Classes met at different periods 
and reviewed the work of each group. Joint 
meetings were scheduled for every term of six 
weeks, and general assemblies were held whenever 
a suitable speaker could be secured or a project 
arranged. 

Reasonable dues of 15 cents a semester pro- 
vided the correspondence committee with a 
sufficient fund for postage, which was used in 
obtaining needed exhibit material to present 
visually many commercial products being studied. 
Letterheads were also used to help lend reality 
to the study. 

Our experience has shown that even a dollar’s 
worth of postage will return ten times its value in 
posters, charts, handbooks, pamphlets, and 
mounted exhibits, all of which awaken interest, 
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Chamber of Commerce 


hold student attention, and enliven discussion. 
Every commercial geography manual provides 
suitable addresses. While this work has gone 
consistently forward, our sources are by no means 
exhausted. Trade journals and news magazines 
were added to our lists. The boldest step now 
being proposed is not only to write our U. S. 
Senator with reference to aid for the local pulp 
and sulphide industry but to ask him also for free 
materials and an exhibit of minerals available to 
high schools. 

From Japan, information was received on the 
latest Japanese motor car. From Germany, 
posters and information were obtained on the 
Leipzig Trade Fair. To Peru an inquiry was sent 
requesting information about the National Expo- 
sition. Relatives and friends at home or abroad 
have supplied steamship and travel literature to 
such an extent that posters may be regularly 
changed on the bulletin board, giving us a new 
and fresh approach to the study of Italy, Den- 
mark, or France, for example. 

Each student writes a term paper upon some 
country, product, or industry. He has the author- 
ity to advise the correspondence committee how 
his dues shall be spent in collecting material ad- 
vantageous to the subject at hand. Such material 
becomes the property of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for future use. 

The contacting of every city of consequence 
in United States for publicity and advertising 
material, was not a small undertaking, but the 
resultant reports greatly aided the study of 
American cities and the factors underlying their 
development. 

The most coincidental “break” the advisor 
has had so far was along the line of promoting 
international goodwill. While studying “‘tea,” a 
brilliant native speaker from Ceylon arrived in 
town, and was promptly drafted for classroom 
use. Other travelers from far-away parts have 
also been “apprehended” in the same manner. 
The publicity committee is continually on the 
alert for such persons, as well as for business men 
or craftsmen of outstanding experience. 

A sympathetic newspaper editor encouraged 
the publicity committee by giving them fine 
support. The secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce invited the board for a visit. The visit 
resulted in the officers or members of the Junior 
Chamber attending every regular public meeting 
of the Senior Chamber. They are subject to the 
call of the secretary whenever a cooperative 
project is at hand. 

Several such projects have come in regular 
succession. The first was an industrial survey 
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of the city in answer to a response from a junior 
high school in another state. The material for 
this report aided the classes in better understand- 
ing the problems of their locality as the findings 
were highly illuminating. 

During the spring school exhibit the publicity 
committee enlisted the aid of the Junior High 
Airplane Model Builders’ Club, and built a 
challenging airplane and airport exhibit, en- 
couraging all civic bodies to hasten completion of 
the new municipal airport. 

Again, the students met all the business people 
of the city while distributing to them their annual 
Chamber of Commerce membership cards. Need- 
less to say, the junior body also subscribed a small 
membership and have their own card on display. 

The largest single undertaking of the juniors, 
has been the Annual Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Week. Each year the fire department selects a 
sponsor, and this year gave this newest of service 
clubs a chance. Members contacted the churches; 
circularized the schools; arranged for an assembly 
and a campus day; and prepared posters and 
newspaper articles, under the expert guidance of 
civic officials and business men. 

When the clean-up week is over, a vocational 
guidance conference for the entire freshman class 
is scheduled, with members from the senior 
chamber as speakers. Other activities include the 
possible use of industrial and travel talking 
pictures, Saturday industrial trips, and visits to 
ships. 

One social activity is also scheduled, probably 
a banquet, with civic-minded townspeople present 
as guests and speakers. 

During the summer the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce has agreed to advise the 
group and sponsor wholesome activities for the 
vacation period. 

By all these means the High School Junior 
Chamber becomes an excellent training school 
and recruiting ground for future members of an 
actual junior chamber of commerce, which as yet 
does not exist in this city. These possibilities are 
fully and frankly appreciated by the older body. 

In conclusion what was intended as purely a 
venture in class motivation is now accepted as a 
vital organization in the entire community. 

In a remarkably short time the organization 
has justified its existence as a bridge between 
classroom theory and economic reality, idealism, 
actual business procedure, student group co- 
operation, and civic enterprise. 

Commercial and civic experiences have been 
genuine; confidence has developed; and the 
course, instead of being another credit earned, 
has prepared citizens more adequately to face 
tuture life situations.—Alfred A. Thorn, Roosevelt 
High School, Port Angeles, Washington. 
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Improving Correspondence 


(Continued from page 20) 


5. Have you observed all of the essentials of 
a well-written letter? 
(a) Correct? 

1. Grammatically? 

2. Unity in sentences and paragraphs? 

3. Coherence in sentences and para- 
graphs? 

4. Force or emphasis in sentences and 
paragraphs? 

5. Correct use and correct spelling of 
every word and phrase? (If in 
doubt, use the dictionary.) 

(b) Complete? 

(c) Courteous? 

(d) Individualistic? 
(e) Concise? 


6. Is it properly punctuated, free from all 
errors and need of corrections, neat in ap- 
pearance, and ready to be submitted for 
approval? 


The pupil should be familiar with a set of 
questions similar to these listed. On the strength 
of these suggestions, he should carefully plan his 
letter or report, first writing it in the form of a 
rough draft. He should then read through his 
composition, proceeding slowly step by step, 
criticizing and correcting. When the pupil is 
satisfied, and not until then, should he carefully 
prepare the work to be handed in. 


I believe the instructor who follows a method 
similar to that outlined will, with the possible 
exception of the first letter or two, be amazed at 
the improvement shown by most of pupils. The 
burden has been placed upon the individual 
pupil—he must question himself and must 
analyze his own work. In turn, the teacher can 
help when and where help is actually needed. If 
the teacher so desires, he may use the symbols in 
marking; since they are few in number, they may 
be easily memorized. If, for instance, a paragraph 
or sentence lacks unity, a bracket with “s5a3” 
will suggest the type of error. 


The pupil must be taught that he is the creator 
of letters and that the teacher is a consultant only, 
willing to aid him in perfecting his creation. 
Although few letters will be perfect, they will be 
more valuable from every viewpoint. 


The constant effort on the part of the pupil to 
perfect his letters will, in my opinion, eventually 
lead him into an easier manner of writing. Having 
overcome, of his own volition, numerous errors, 
he will cease to make those errors, and his task 
will become a real pleasure.—Harrison M. Ter- 
williger, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, direc- 
tor of commercial 
education, Board 
of Education, 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey, was elected 
president of the 
Department of 
Business Educa- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Education 
Association during 
the meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, 
on July 1-3. Other 
new officers of the 
Department are as follows: first vice president, 
E. A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver; second vice president, Lola 
Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

The committee on local arrangements for the 
Department of Business Education and also for 
the National Council of Business Education 
consisted of the following: E. W. Smith, North 
Denver High School, Denver; H. E. Barnes, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver; A. O. 
Colvin, Colorado State College of Education, 





R. C. Goodfellow 


Greeley; Dorothy Croasdale, Manual High 
School, Denver; Josephine Dyer, Morey Jr. High 
School, Denver; C. W. Horner, Colorado Springs 
High School, Colorado Springs; Milton C. Rebell, 
South Denver High School, Denver; Bertha 
Taub, Lake Jr. High School, Denver; Ernest A. 
Zelliot, School of Commerce, University of Den- 


ver. 
* . » 


National Council 


The National Council of Business Education 
held a joint meeting with the Department of 
Business Education of the National Education 
Association in Denver, Colorado, during the 
week of July 1. The meeting sponsored by the 
National Council consisted of a banquet and a 
series of addresses in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, July 2. Paul S. Lomax, presi- 
dent of the National Council presided over the 
meeting. 

Speakers on the program consisted of: Hon. 
Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado; C. S. 
Marsh, associate director, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C.; H. E. Barnes, 
president, Barnes School of Commerce, Denver; 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver; William T. Darling, superintendent of 
schools, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; W. R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 





A view of chuck wagon picnic dinner at Department of Business Education meeting in Denver 
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Denver Conference 


Those who attended the University of Denver 
Business Education Conference on June 28-29 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the construc- 
tive program. The central theme was “Social 
and Economic Trends, and Their Implications 
in High School Business Education.” 


The speakers who took part in the program 
were as follows: Paul S§. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York; George A. Warfield, Univer- 
sity of Denver School of Commerce; A. D. H. 
Kaplan, University of Denver; Elmore Peterson, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; William R. 
Odell, Columbia University, New York; Earl W. 
Barnhart, chief, Commercial Education Service, 
United States Office of Education; Ernest A. 
Zelliot, University of Denver; Edwin W. Smith, 
North Denver High School, Denver; Clem W. 
Collins, University of Denver School of Com- 
merce; Frederick M. Hunter, University of Den- 
ver; Charles L. Cushman, director of curriculum 
and research, Denver Public Scltools; Gordon F. 
Cadisch, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington; Lloyd L. Jones, formerly of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; Gilbert S. 
Willey, University of Denver; A. O. Colvin, Col- 
orado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; C. David Snyder, principal of High School, 
Eads, Colorado; M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Harry A. 
Tieman, director of vocational education, Colo- 
rado; Ludwig H. Brakhage, High School, Win- 
field, Kansas; H. S. Miller, director of business 
education, Wichita, Kansas; Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of business education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
C. W. Horner, High School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Milton C. Rebell, South Denver High 
School, Denver. 


Minnesota Association 


In the spring of the past school year commer- 
cial teachers of Minnesota organized the Minne- 
sota State Business Educators’ Association. The 
first meeting was held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota during April. Officers of 
this new organization are as follows: president, 
B. B. Beal, Hibbing High School and Junior 
College, Hibbing; vice president, Anna M. Curry, 
High School, Virginia; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Vincent Porter, Marshall High School, Minne- 
apolis; executive board, Merle D. Allen, High 
School, Owatonna; C. Esco Obermann, High 
School. Rochester; Edward W. Westman, North 
High School, Minneapolis; Ernestine C. Donald- 
son, School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Agnes J. Kean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 











Alpha lota Convention 


The fifth national convention of Alpha Iota, 
national honorary business sorority, was held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 6-9. Nearly two 
hundred delegates, representing chapters from 
coast to coast, were in attendance. Members of 
Alpha Theta chapter, L.D.S. Business College, 
and the Salt Lake City Alumna chapter were 
official hostesses, assisted by other western 
groups. Mrs. Emma N. Flandro, sponsor of the 
Salt Lake City Alumna chapter and secretary of 
the Extension Division of the University of Utah, 
served as general chairman for the convention 

The business session opened Saturday morn- 
ing, July 6, at Hotel Utah, convention head- 
quarters, with Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, national 
president, of Des Moines, presiding. The dele- 
gates were welcomed to Salt Lake City by 
Harold B. Lee, city commissioner. Mrs. Mabel 
Y. Steele, national vice president, of Sioux City, 
Towa, made the response in behalf of the con- 
vention delegates. 

Margaret Kephart of Alpha Theta chapter 
was the toastmistress at the luncheon Saturday 
noon at Hotel Newhouse. That afternoon, the 
members of Kansas City Alumna chapter, Huff 
School of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri, 
were hostesses at tea honoring the chapters 
organized in 1930 and their charter members. 


Alpha Iota joined with Phi Theta Pi, brother 
fraternity, in the annual sorority-fraternity ban- 
quet and dance. Dr. F. Y. Fox, president of the 
L.D.S. Business College, toastmaster, introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Dr. Adam S. Bennion, 
assistant to the president, Utah Power & Light 
Company, whose subject was “Secretaryship at 
Its Best.” During the dance, Eileen McGrane of 
Chi chapter, Sioux City, lowa, was chosen the 
sweetheart of Phi Theta Pi. 


The National Officers’ Banquet at Hotel Utah 
concluded the convention. Elizabeth Hullerman, 
national secretary-treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
presided as toastmistress. Honorary scholarship 
awards were presented to Ivy Cleo Milton, Beta 
Beta chapter, Huff’s Plaza School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Josie MacTaggart, Beta Theta 
chapter, Ross Business College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado. Spokane Alumna chapter was awarded 
a pennant for the best chapter publication of the 
year. Prizes in the chapter exhibit contest were 
awarded to Kansas City Alumna, Salt Lake City 
Alumna, and Beta Tau, McCann School of Busi- 
ness, Reading, Pennsylvania. Winners of the 
chapter efficiency contest were: first place, Alpha 
Theta and Salt Lake City Alumna; second place, 
Alpha ‘Zeta, Nettleton Commercial College, and 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota) Alumna; third place, 
Kansas City Alumna. 
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The International Commercial Schools Contest 


On June 27-28 the International Commercial 
Schools Contests were held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. As a special feature the Inter- 
national Professional Typewriting Contest was 
revived after a lapse of three years. 

W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, was manager of the contest. Those 
on the executive committee with him were Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, supervisor of typewriting, 
Board of Education, Chicago, and Clyde Beighey, 
Western Illinois Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois. 

More than 350 students participated in the 
contests. Events were scheduled for high schools, 
business college, and universities. 

Awards were made to the individual winners 
and to the schools winning the most points. John 
Hay High School of Cleveland, Ohio, was the win- 
ner of the trophy for high schools. It has won this 
award for two successive years. Eloise Hess is in 
charge of the shorthand group. Mae La Motte is 
in charge of the typewriting group, and H. E. 
Wheland is in charge of the bookkeeping group 
in John Hay High School. 

The University of Washington won first place 
in the university group. 

Wilcox College of Commerce of Cleveland, 
Ohio, won first place in the business college group. 
Students from Wilcox College won first place in 





six out of nine events, second place in two events, 
and third place in two events. 
The first-place winners are: 


70 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Pearl Wenner, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div. II (Bus. Col.) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Loretta Peter- 
son, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters)—Margaret 
Adair, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

120 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class C (Open)—Mary Louise Huste, John 
Hay High High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

150 Word Rate Shorthand Div. II (Business Col- 
lege) Class C (Open)—Irma Cach, Wilcox 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Olive McDonald, Lin- 
coln High School, Tacoma, Washington 

Typewriting Division IT (Business College} Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Gilbert Kercker, Wilcox 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting Division ITI (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Mary Williamson, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Marjorie Eisenegger, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting Division IT (Business College) Class B 
(Amateur 2 Years)—Len. J. Buckley, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois 





Winners from John Hay High School 
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and World's Professional Typewriting Contest 


Typewriting Division III (University) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Lenora Fenton, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Alice Zika, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting Division II (Business College) Class C 
(Open)—Mildred Neuman, Wilcox College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class C 
(Open)—Lenora Fenton, University of Wash- 
inton, Seattle, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Olive 
McDonald, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. IT (Business 
College) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) —Grace 
Moeller, Wilcox College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div III (Uni- 
versity) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Mary 
Williamson, University of Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class C (Open)—Janette Sawicki, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. IT (Business 
College) Class C (Open)—Alberta Eggleston, 
Short Secretarial School, Stamford, Conn. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. III (Uni- 
versity) Class C (Open)—Lenora Fenton, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Machine Calculation Division I (High School) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Adele Ann 
Simko, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Winners from Wilcox College of Commerce 
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Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Joe DeLuca, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bookkeeping Division II (Business College) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Fred Schmiedt, Wilcox 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping Division III (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Russel Apple, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana 

Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—John Pal, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bookkeeping Division II (Business College) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Ralph Welly, Wilcox 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 


World’s Professional Typewriting Classic—Albert 
Tangora 


The World’s Professional Contest attracted 
considerable attention. More than 2,000 people 
witnessed the contest. The event was recorded 
through the news reels of two of the leading 
newsreel companies. The following is the ranking 
of the contestants who participated in this one- 
hour event: 

Strokes Gross Words 


Albert Tangora......... 40,585 8,117 
Cortez W. Peters....... 40,498 8,099.8 
George L. Hossfield..... 39,590 7,918 
Barney Stapert......... 39,474 7,895 
Chester Soucek....... . 36,128 7,225.6 
Irma Wright ee eS kee ae 36,616 7,323 
Norman Saksvig........ 38,019 7,604 
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Smooth Sailing 


if you use — ; 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By CRABBE and SLINKER 


More than 3,000 schools have found success in teaching junior 
business training by using GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by 
Crabbe and Slinker. This book is still sweeping the country on a 
steady march to a peak of popularity. One of the first reasons for its 
popularity is that it is in accord with the recognized modern ob- 
jectives of this elementary course in the principles of business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available in a one-year volume 
or in separate volumes for each semester. The first half of the book 
is devoted essentially to the topics of business information that are 
of primary interest to the individual as a consumer. The second part 
of the course places slightly more emphasis on the business informa- 
tion and principles that should be understood by the individual as a 
producer. In many schools it is a required subject of all pupils. 


IF you use GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING you will have “smooth 
sailing’ in your course because of: (a) the logical divisions for as- 
signments, (b) the two types of problems, (c) the instructional tests, 
(d) the objective tests, (¢) the teachers’ manual, (f) the detailed 
course of study, and (g) the optional workbooks and practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity 


A. C. Hermann of Charleston, West Virginia, 
reports that during the last six months several 
new chapters have been added to Pi Rho Zeta, a 
national business college fraternity. This organi- 
zation has chapters for women and separate 
chapters for men. The Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington and the [Illinois 
Business College, Springfield, Illinois, are the 
first two schools to have both a woman’s organi- 
zation and a man’s organization. The Kinman 
Business University leads all schools in the in- 
stallation of new chapters. Last October the 
school installed two chapters. 

Although Pi Rho Zeta is one national organi- 
zation, the man’s fraternity and the woman’s 
sorority divisions have separate national officers. 
If anyone is interested in further information, 
write to A. C. Hermann, Box 1358, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


New Members of Goldey Faculty 


The following new members have been added 
to the teaching faculty of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware: Winfield §. Adams, instruc- 
tor in elementary accounting; M. Elinor Betts, 
instructor in typing and English; Willard L. 
Jones, instructor in economics and psychology. 

Mr. Adams is a graduate of the University of 
Delaware and Goldey College. He has also had 
considerable business experience. Miss Betts is 
a graduate of Dickinson College and Goldey 
College. Mr. Jones is a graduate of Temple 
University. He has had a wide range of practical 
business experience. 

e o * 


Western New York 


Ethel Bearss of West 
High School, Rochester, 
New York, was elected 
president of the Western 
New York State Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
at the last meeting just 
before the close of school. 
Other new officers who were 
elected are: vice president, 
R. F. Clukey, head of com- 
mercial department, High 
School, Towanda; secretary- 
treasurer, William Foster, 
East High School, Roches- 

Ethel Bearss ter. 

The next meeting of the 
Association will be held in Rochester. The time 
will be announced later. 
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Dr. Cadisch Goes to Jersey City 


Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, 
director of the School of 
Business Administration, 
State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington, 
has accepted the position of 
dean of Hudson College of 
Commerce and Finance, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Hudson College of Com- 
merce and Finance is a 
branch of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, which was chartered 
as a university by a special 
act of the legislature in 
April, 1872, and was opened 
in 1878. 

The business school, known as Hudson Col- 
lege of Commerce and Finance, was organized 
in 1932. It occupies the upper three floors and 
the roof of the Chamber of Commerce building 
in Jersey City. Hudson College of Commerce 
and Finance offers complete courses in commerce 
and finance, pre-law, accounting, business law, 
economics, English, history, mathematics, foreign 
languages, philosophy, political science, and 
sociology. There are twenty-four members on 
the faculty. Fourteen new courses are being 
offered this fall. It is the intention of the admin- 
istration to make Hudson College of Commerce 
and Finance an outstanding collegiate school of 
business in the metropolitan area of New York. 

Many of Dr. Cadisch’s friends will welcome 
this news. His old friends in the East will wel- 
come him back to the East Coast. 


Woodbury College Wants Information 


Graduates and former students of Woodbury 
College who took their courses between 1884 and 
1925 are asked by Miss Ruth Bumpas of the 
college publications staff to write to her at 727 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. The informa- 
tion is needed for a history of Woodbury College 
which is now being written. 

Information from any source on unusual 
attainments by Woodbury graduates also is de- 
sired. 





G. F. Cadisch 


Grove City Commercial Club 


The Commercial Club and the Department 
of Commerce of Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, sponsored a conference in April 
and another in July. Speakers, displays, and 
demonstrations were included on the program of 
each conference. The conferences were open to 
students and invited guests from nearby schools. 











A teacher is judged 
by what he knows — 


Start now to study a course in ad- 


vanced accounting. 


Service courses are offered at a nom- 
inal price for the benefit of commer- 
cial teachers. Enroll now for one of 
the courses that can be completed 


during your spare time this year: 


Modern Accounting 


Federal Tax Accounting 


Auditing 


Write for literature and an outline of 


these courses. 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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National Mimeograph Association 

Plaques were awarded to The Fairview Flicker 
of Rocky River, Ohio, as the most outstanding 
mimeographed newspaper; to The Dragon of 
Fairmont High School, Dayton, Ohio, as the 
most outstanding mimeographed magazine; and 
to The Black Diamond of Pikeville High School, 
Pikeville, Kentucky, as the most outstanding 
mimeographed annual by the National Mimeo- 
graph Association, sponsored by the commercial 
department of Central Norinal College, Danville, 
Indiana. 

Second place among mimeographed news- 
papers was awarded to Pike Hi News, Pikeville, 
Kentucky; third place to The Broadcaster of 
Sweetser, Indiana. Among magazines, second 
place was awarded The Crimson and Blue of 
Grove City, Ohio; third place to The Loud- 
speaker of Carteret High School, Cateret, New 
Jersey. Among annuals, second place was 
awarded to The Nautilus of Grove City, Ohio, 
and third place to The Lionite of Lyons, Indiana. 

The awards were made by Kappa Pi Beta, 
journalistic fraternity. Schools which were given 
honorable mention were: 


NEWSPAPER CLASS 

Both Journalistic Qualities and Mechanical 
Results: Paxi Prep Press, Cotopaxi, Colorado; 
Shamrock Times, Westfield, Indiana; The Bomb, 
Florida Military Academy, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida; The Maroon and White, New Albany, Mis- 
sissippi; The Marian, Sterling, Illinois. 

Journalistic Qualities: Op-H1 News, Opheim, 
Montana; Spartan News, Strathmore Union High 
School, Strathmore, California; The Criterion, 
Edinburg, Indiana; The Eagle, Columbia City, 
Indiana; The Itascan, Itasca Junior College, 
Coleraine, Minn.; The Pennant, Lebanon, Ind. 

Mechanical Results: Campus Rumors, L. A. 
Catholic Girls’ School, Los Angeles, California; 
Waka-Hi-Lites, Wakarusa, Indiana. 
MAGAZINE CLASS 

Both Journalistic Qualities and Mechanical 
Results: Campus Chatter, Kentucky Female 
Orphan School, Midway, Kentucky; Hally-Boo 
Capers, Hamilton Business College, Hamilton, 
Ohio; Hi-Sports, Dover Plains, N. Y., Student 
Prints, Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; The Sprudelonian, West Baden, Indiana. 

Journalistic Qualities: The Inkwell, Belvidere, 
New Jersey; The Jaguar, Jefferson High School, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

Mechanical Results: Commercial Pathfinder, 
Danburg, Connecticut; Spotlight, Burwell, Ne- 
braska; Green and White, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ANNUAL CLASS 

The Broadcaster, Sweetser, Indiana; The New 
Madison School Year Book, New Madison, Ohio. 
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Pacific Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest Business School Asso- 
ciation met in Tacoma, Washington, on June 15. 
Twenty-three school members were present. The 
meeting was presided over by A. A. Peterson of 
the Private Commercial School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The morning session was devoted to a review 
of conditions in various sections of the district. 
All members were decidedly optimistic and re- 
ported definite improvement in enrollments and 
in employment. 

The association includes members from Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho. J. A. Rolstad of 
Beutel Business College, Tacoma, was elected 
president for the year 1935-36. 

One of the constructive pieces of work com- 
pleted by the Association was the adoption of a 
voluntary code of fair practice. This voluntary 
code is reproduced below. 


I. All members of the Pacific Northwest Busi- 
ness School’s Association must file with the presi- 
dent a published rate of all tuition charges, day, 
night, 44 days, special rates, etc. This must be 
done within 30 days after the adoption of the 
Code of Fair Practice. Whenever a change in 
rates is contemplated a new schedule of rates 
must be filed with the president two weeks before 
actual change goes into effect. 


II. Every student doing work as a means of 
reduction in tuition must have legitimate employ- 
ment at the usual wage to account for this re- 
duction. 


III. Every member of this Association must 
refrain from offering free tuition as an inducement 
for registration. 

IV. No member of this Association shall give 
free tuition for any period of time to a student or 
scholarships to high schools as an enrollment or 
advertising feature. 


It was decided that after this Code of Fair 
Practice had been approved by 3 of the schools 
represented at the meeting in Tacoma on June 8, 
1935, the Code would be in effect. 

Only those schools approving the Code would 
be classed as members of the Pacific Northwest 
Business School’s Association. All Private Busi- 
ness Schools in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
will be eligible for membership. 


We will abide by this code as a member of the 
P.N.B.S. Association. 


Name of School___ or 





Signed by 7 


Date 
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100 Out of 100 





E. W. Atkinson 


When a. commercial teacher wins a state 
championship in trap shooting, that is news. 
Dr. E. W. Atkinson of San Jose State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California, established a per- 
fect record in the state trap shooting contest in 
California in June. He set a perfect record of 
breaking one hundred clay pigeons out of a total 
of one hundred. Never before in the history of 
trap shooting in California has a perfect record 
been established. 

Dr. Atkinson formerly taught in the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, Missouri; the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona. When 
he went to California in 1934 he entered the 
sport of trap shooting as a novice. 


Joins Kinman Faculty 
L. W. Vail, who was formerly principal of the 
Alberton, Montana, High School, has joined the 
faculty of Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington. The Kinman Business University is 
one of the leading schools in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The May issue of THE 
BaLtaNnce SHEET was pub- 
lished too early to include 
an announcement in regard 
to the convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association. It was 
held in Philadelphia on 
April 17-20, inclusive. 

Catherine F. Nulty of 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont, was 
elected president. Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, director of com- 
mercial education, Board of 
Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, was elected vice 
president. Harry I. Good, director of commercial 
education, Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York, was reelected secretary, and Arnold M. 
Lloyd of Banks College, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, was reelected treasurer. Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University, New York City, and Sadie 
Ziegler of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
were elected to take the places of D. D. Lessen- 
berry and W. E. Douglas on the board of direc- 
tors. Louis A. Rice, the retiring president, be- 
comes a member ex-officio of the board. 

As president of the Association, Louis A. Rice 
presented the annual award of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association medal to Professor 
F. G. Nichols with the following statement: 

“The Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion has established on Award in the shape of a 
bronze medallion which is given from time to 
time to someone who has rendered distinguished 
service to business education or to this Associa- 


tion. The recipient of this year’s award has done 
both. 





Catherine Nulty 


“He began teaching in 1898 when this Asso- 
ciation was but a struggling yearling. His early 
teaching experience was in both public and pri- 
vate schools. He was the first City Director of 
Commercial Education in the State of New York, 
in the City of Rochester. Then he was State 
Director of Commercial Education in New York 
State and later in the State of Pennsylvania. 

“He was Chief of the Commercial Education 
Service, and Assistant Director, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in Washington. 
In more recent years he has been Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Harvard University. 

“His associational connections have been far 
too numerous to mention here, but it may be 
stated that he is a Past President of our own 
Association. 

“‘He is the author or editor of many textbooks, 
teachers books, and innumerable articles. —Two 
years ago he produced an outstanding work on 
commercial education in the high school. 

“He has always been an ardent battler for 
Federal recognition of business education in some 
tangible way, and is a fearless commentator on 
current procedures in business education. 

“Philosopher—teacher—friend. 

“The medal which I hold in my hand has 
engraved on it the following inscription: 

“To Frederick G. Nichols for outstanding 
contribution to business education. Presented by 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association at 
its thirty-eighth annual convention, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1935.’ 

“This morning, the Secretary of our Associa- 
tion on behalf of all of us, sent to Professor 
Nichols a message of sympathy in the loss of his 
father, which has prevented his being here to- 
night. 

“The medal is awarded in absentia.” 








Ninety-Fifth Anniversary 


Duffs-Iron City College of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, celebrated its ninety-fifth anniversary 
on April 15. News of the celebration arrived too 
late for publication in the May issue, but it is 
worthy of note even at this late date. 

Duffs-Iron City College is one of the oldest 
schools in the United States. It was formed by 
combining Duff’s College, Iron City College, 
Martin Shorthand School, and Curry College. 
During the ninety-five years of its history, there 
have been only three men at the head of the 
school, as follows: Peter Duff, the founder; Wil- 
liam H. Duff, his son; and P. S. Spangler, the 
present head of the school. 


Georgia Meeting 


About sixty commercial teachers attended the 
spring meeting of the Georgia Business Education 
Association in Macon, Georgia. C. B. Wray pre- 
sided at the meeting. The general topic was “The 
Improvement of Business Education in Georgia.” 
Speakers were as follows: Dr. J. T. Wheeler, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; Fanny Willis Niles, 
High School, Moultrie; Clark Harrison, Draughon 
School of Commerce, Atlanta. 

The new officers elected for the school year 
1935-36 consist of: president, Harold Gilbreth, 
High School, Rome; vice president, L. E. Camp- 
bell, Emory University, Atlanta; secretary-treas- 
urer, Fanny Willis Niles, High School, Moultrie. 
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Stautzenberger School Expands 





W. H. Stautzenberger, 
president of Stautzenber- 
ger’s Private Secretarial 
School, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
announces that he has 
leased the entire third floor 
of the Heart of Toledo 
Building. This will give the 
school two entire floors of 
this building. 

This additional space 
was necessary because of 
the great demand for the 
services of this school. The 
seating capacity will be in- 
creased from sixty to eighty 
students, and the faculty 
will be increased from four 
to five teachers. This school has made a remark- 
able advancement since its organization nine 
years ago. 

The school was organized in July, 1926, and 
occupied three rooms in the Nicholas Building, 
with a seating capacity for twenty-four students 
and two teachers. In 1928 it was incorporated, 
took three additional rooms, increased its seating 
capacity to forty, and added one teacher. In 
1930, it moved to the Heart of Toledo Building, 
took the entire fourth floor, increased its seating 
capacity to sixty, and added another teacher. 
The success of this school is attributed to the 
individual attention which each student gets 
and the elimination of waste time. 











W. H. 
Stautzenberger 


Chicago Conference 

Those who attended the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education on June 27-28 
will agree that it was an excellent conference. 
The topic of the Conference was “Business Edu- 
cation and Money Management.” 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean of The School of 
Business, acted as general chairman and one of 
the speakers. Ann Brewington, assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial training, The School of Busi- 
ness, prepared an interesting display on money 
management and also acted as one of the speak- 
ers. 

. * e 


“The Business Recruit” 

During the year 1935 the California Business 
Educators Association issued a new bulletin en- 
titled “The Business Recruit.” It consists of a 
twelve-page mimeographed bulletin that contains 
a report of the proceedings of the convention 
held in San Francisco in May. E. D. Kizer and 
F. M. Keesling served as editors of the book. 


Mr. Haas Receives Doctor's Degree 


Kenneth B. Haas, a 
commercial teacher in the 
High School, Kearny, New 
Jersey, was granted the de- 
gree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion by New York Univer- 
sity on June 12. 

Dr. Haas began his 
teaching career in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed by several years in 
the produce commission 
and brokerage business in 
the same city. He was head 
of the department in the 
Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
High School and at Neptune 
High School, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

He is a member of Rho chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, an officer of the New York University 
Commercial Teachers’ Club, and a member of 
the Department of Business Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Haas has contributed many articles to 
professional journals and has conducted several 
research studies in the field of consumer educa- 
tion. One of his interesting studies is “Evidence 
of the Need for Consumer Education in Second- 
ary Schools.” This study was the basis for a 
course in consumer economics which has the 
approval of the Department of Public Instrug- 
tion of New Jersey and has been widely adopted 
throughout the country for similar courses in 
public high schools. 











K. B. Haas 


Intermountain Contest 


The Intermountain Commercial Contest was 
held at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
on March 29. This contest includes the states of 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. 


Lehi High School of Lehi, Utah, set an un- 
usual record in the amateur class in typewriting 
with a net speed of 80.93 words a minute. Pansy 
Hansen, the outstanding winner, had an average 
of 99.13 words a minute for fifteen minutes with 
only eight errors. Miss Hansen has been a winner 
in her class for the last four years. 


Helen Hansen, a ninth-grade student, won 
second place and a scholarship in Brigham Young 
University with a net speed of 77.13 words a 
minute for fifteen minutes. Evan M. Croft is the 
commercial teacher at Lehi. 


The High School of Provo, Utah, won seven 
out of the nine awards in the various bookkeeping 
contests. The teacher in this school is Harold 
Boyack. 
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Yearbook of Business Education. A reprint 
of the articles that were published in THE BALANCE 
SHEET during the school year 1934-35. The main 
articles have been classified and grouped under 
sixteen main chapter headings. The book contains 
a total of 241 pages. Paper-bound copies may be 
obtained for 75 cents each and cloth-bound copies 
for $1.00 each, postpaid. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Research in Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing. Bulletin No. 5. Issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. This bulletin was prepared by a committee 
consisting of E. G. Blackstone, Ann Brewington, 
Benjamin R. Haynes, Herbert A. Tonne. It con- 
tains a total of 28 pages. It covers such topics as 
“Method of Evaluating Research,” ‘Suggested 
Problems for Research in Business Education,” 
“Review of Research in Secretarial Training and 
Typewriting,” and “Research Studies in Process in 
Business Education.’”’ A single copy may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from the secretary, Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


A Project in Commercial Curriculum Con- 
struction—Monograph 26. This is a 22-page 
printed report for the Englewood, New Jersey, 
public schools, prepared by the department of 
commercial education of the Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The curriculum proposed as 
the result of this study suggests three levels of com- 
mercial education, as follows: (1) the social-appre- 
ciation level, (2) the personal-use level, (3) the 
vocational-use level. Single copies may be obtained 
free. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The Social Concept of Money. A bibliography 
on money management. By Ann Brewington and 
Verona B. Knisely. This is one of the most compre- 
hensive bibliographies that has ever appeared on the 
subject of money management. It will be particu- 
larly useful to social-science teachers, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and commercial teachers. It not 
only contains a comprehensive bibliography, but 
also some excellent illustrations. Single copies 50 
sate. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

inois. 


Index to Articles in THE BALANCE SHEET. 
Any teacher may obtain, free of charge, an index to 
articles that were published in THE BALANCE SHEET 
during the school year 1934-35. Write to THE 
BALANCE SHEET, 201-203 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Bibliography of Works on Accounting by 
American Authors—Volume II. By Harry C. 
Bentley. This is the second volume of a series 
previously announced in THE BALANCE SHEET. 
The first volume is devoted to a study of authors 
who published books previous to 1901. The second 
volume is devoted to a study of authors who pub- 
lished books between 1901 and 1935. The second 
volume is divided as follows: (a) Chronological 
Bibliography of Works on Accounting, (b) Classifi- 
cation of Works in Accounting, (c) List of Businesses 
and Professions for which Uniform Accounting 
Systems Were Written, (d) List of Public Utility 
Systems for which Accounts Have Been Prepared. 
Price $4.50. Harry C. Bentley, 921 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Retailing and Marketing Occupations in 
the Secondary School—Monograph 27. This 
56-page printed booklet contains the proceedings of 
the conference on training for retailing and market- 
ing occupations in the secondary school sponsored 
by New York University. The address of each 
speaker is reproduced verbatim. Professor Herbert 
A. Tonne wrote the preface and contributed a 
bibliography of materials for teaching merchandis- 
ing. Single copies free. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


National Business Education Outlook. The 
first yearbook of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. The editor of the yearbook is Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
It is devoted to a study of the personal equation in 
business education and the principles and practices 
of the business education curriculum. The book 
contains selected contributions of outstanding 
authors from various sections of the country. It 
consists of 285 pages bound in cloth. The yearbook 
is furnished free to each member of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. The dues for a 
year are $2.00. For a copy of the yearbook or for 
information in regard to membership, write to the 
= Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 

owa. 


A Dramatization of the Values of Book- 
keeping. A suggestion for an entertainment pro- 
gram that will motivate the study of bookkeeping 
and will point out the practical values of the course. 
This 8-page booklet contains a story of an enter- 
tainment program sponsored by the Memphis 
Public Schools to show to parents, pupils, and tax- 
payers the value of the study of bookkeeping. Single 
copies may be obtained free from South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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Check these features -— 


Examine the new ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY and watch for these 
special features: (@) emphasis on 
causes and effects, (b) emphasis on 
reasoning rather than memorizing, (c) 
emphasis on the economic interpreta- 
tion of geographic facts, (d) the 
fiction-like story of man’s activities and 
economic progress, (e) the carefully 
selected illustrations, (f) the text 
questions, (g) the problems and proj- 
ects, (h) the topics for further study, 
(i) the topics for class discussion, (j) 
the teachers’ manual, and (k) the 
workbook, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New Yor 
Chicago San Franciséo 








ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York 
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A Slow Pace 


Diner: “It’s been half an hour since I ordered that 
turtle soup.” 
Waiter: “Yes, but you know how slow turtles are.” 
+ e - 


A Good Secretary 


Teacher: “Jane, do you have the minutes of the 

last class meeting?” 
ne: “Why, no, I haven’t.” . 

Teacher: “What? As secretary of the class, didn’t 
you keep the record of the last meeting?” 

Jane: “Oh, I have a record of the meeting, but I 
couldn’t keep the minutes because I didn’t have a 
watch.” 

e s * 


A Short Distance 


“Here’s something queer,” said the dentist who 
had been drilling a patient’s tooth. “You said that 
this tooth had never been filled, but I find flakes of 
gold on the point of the drill.” 

“T knew it,” moaned the victim, 
struck my back collar button.” 

* € oe 


So Far, So Good 


Employer: “Well, don’t you find this office force 
like one big family?” 
New Stenographer: “Why, no; 
quite friendly so far.” 
e e * 


Fire Insurance 


A colored woman went into an insurance office and 
asked the clerk if the company dealt in fire insurance. 

‘We do. What do you want insured?” 

“Mah husband.” 

“You don’t want fire insurance; you want life 
insurance,” and the clerk reached for another form. 

‘No, Ah don’t. Ah wants fire insurance. Mah 
husband done been fired fo’ times dis week.” 

- e + 


She’ll Learn 

Riding Master: “Which type of saddle do you 
want, miss? English or Western?” 

The Amateur: “J believe I’ll try the Western, but 
what’s the difference?” 

Riding Master: ““The Western saddle has a horn, 
while the English one doesn’t.” 

The Amateur: ‘Well, I don’t believe I’ll need a 
horn because I won’t be traveling in thick traffic.” 

. e + 


Kind Assistance 


That large lump on little Willie’s head is where 
Papa helped him with his arithmetic last night. 


“T knew it. You 


everyone’s been 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and te 
wardd laughs 
with you.” 








The Wrong Way 


“Herbert,” said the mother of her six-year-old son, 
“is it possible that you are teaching the parrot to use 
slang?” 

gi ; 

“No, mamma,” replied Herbert, 
him what not to say.” 

. e * 


Quite Different 


“Yes,” said the old man, “I have had some terrible 
disappointments, but none stands out over the years 
like one that came to me when I was a boy.” 

“What was it?” 

“When I was a boy I crawled under a tent to see 
the circus, and I discovered it was a revival meeting.” 

a - - 


A Strong Diet 


“Doctah,” asked a lady of color, ‘‘Ah’s come to see 
if yo’ am going to order Rastus one o’ dem mustard 
plasters ag’in today. 

“T think perhaps he had better have one more,” 
answered the doctor. 

‘Well, he says to ax yo’ kin he have a slice o’ ham 
wid it ’count of it’s a mighty pow’ful prescription to 
take alone.” 


“I was just telling 


a - es 
Unfortunate Fellow 


Little Rollo was looking at a picture of the martyrs 
being thrown to the lions. His aunt was telling him 
all about it in a very solemn effort to impress him 
with the terror and horror of it all. 

“Oh, Auntie!” little Rollo was heard to exclaim, 
“just look at that poor little lion, ’way behind the 
others—he won’t get any!” 

e . - 


A Mere Nobody 


A man who was hanging on the rear end of a crowded 
street car was greeted cordially by the occupant of a 
high-powered limousine as they stopped behind a 
traffic light. 

“Who's the big shot?” asked a fellow straphanger. 

“Just a business associate; he signs the letters I 
write.” 

7 e e 


Lucky 


Two Negroes who had not seen each other in five 
years discovered each had been married during this 
time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all get, Mose?” asked 
Rastus. 

“She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s what she is.” 

“Boy, you sho is lucky. Mine’s still livin’,” Rastus 
muttered sorrowfully. 
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TWO VOLUMES (Choice) 
DIVIDED INTO UNITS 
PLENTY OF PROBLEMS 
APPLIED BUSINESS PRACTICE 





These two volumes are available for a short or a long 
course. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is based on the latest 
pedagogical principles. It is divided into distinct units 
with plenty of problems to take care of individual differ- 
ences, for review purposes, and for tests. 


The interesting problems and applied business practice 
add zest and purpose to the course because the student 
sees arithmetic in action. Problems in applied business 
practice accompany each unit. A special section provides 
classified problems on such topics as ‘Problems of a Mer- 
chant,” “Problems of a Manufacturer,” and “Problems of 
a Farmer.” 


A teachers’ key and a teachers’ manual are furnished free. 
Answer books may be purchased separately. The manual 
is a methods course in itself. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago ~- San Francisco 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher desires position to teach Gr short- 
hand and any other commercial subjects. as had 
twelve years’ experience as head of commerce depart- 
—- North Central Association high school. Address, 

o. 10. 





Young and dynamic C. P. A., attorney at law, and 
former court reporter, desires position. is record as a 
business school man, as a business executive, as to per- 
sonal achievements, and in the professions, has been 
declared by some of the foremost schools as the strongest 
ever seen. Especially forceful in developing sales features 
to match keen competition, in teaching advanced busi- 
ness subjects, and in organizing for efficiency. Will 
consider any reasonable proposition. Would prefer 
opportunity to obtain a financial interest in school in 
lieu of part of salary. Address, No. 11. 





Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree desires 
position teaching commercial subjects in a college, 
junior college, business college, or public high school. 
Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, business cor- 
respondence, and secretarial courses. Best of references. 

lary reasonable. State salary. No sales work. Wishes 
to acquire dually an interest in a reliable business 
college. Address, No. 12. 





Man with an M. A. degree from Columbia University 
is available at once for an executive or teaching position 
in a commercial school or a teachers’ training college. 
Has had twenty-seven years of experience in business 
and in educational work in private business schools, 
public high schools, normal schools, and in three uni- 
versities. Address, No. 13. 





Man who has had years of experience in private and 
ublic schools wishes to make a connection in the 
uthwest or the South. Is a college graduate. Has 
“7 pees of Spanish and office practice. Address, 
o. 14. 





Young man, 31, desires position with a public high 
school or reliable business college. Has B. A. degree in 
education and five — teaching experience. Special- 
ized in Gregg shorthand, secretarial methods, and type- 
writing. Can teach other commercial subjects including 
business law, advertising, money and banking, sales- 
manship, and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Good dis- 
ciplinarian and has pleasing personality. Best of ref- 
erences. Address, No. 18. 





Young man, 32, desires a position with a high school 
or a reliable business college this fall. Has A. B. degree in 
commercial education. Has taught twelve years, three 
of which were commercial subjects. Specialized in book- 
keeping and accounting, but can teach other commer- 
cial subjects including Gregg shorthand. Good disci- 
plinarian and pleasing personality. Best of references. 
Address, No. 24. 





Schoolman, 32, with B. S. degree in commerce and 
Life Teachers’ Certificate, seeks ————_ connection 
with a reputable school. Has had four years’ teaching 
experience, four years’ business experience, and six 
— sales experience. For the past two years he has 

een engaged as field representative with a nationally 
known business and professional school. Available im- 
mediately. Address, No. 19. 


. TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Certified public accountant, 31, wishes to locate in 
Middle West. Holds D.C.S. and LL.B. degrees. Can 
teach complete accounting, income taxation, budgetary 
control, credits and collections, law, etc. Has had five 
years’ experience in the public accounting field and two 
years’ experience as account executive in the commercial 
graduate school of accountancy, specializing in C. P. A. 
coaching. Address, No. 25. 





Man, 29, desires position with a business coilege. 
Has six years’ teaching and three years’ office experience. 
Has B. S. degree and state certificate. Can teach any 
subject in business, social science, or English. Refer- 
ences. Address, No. 26. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A charter poortdies Sex the opening of a 
business college in the state of Oklahoma without the 
necessity of making bond as prescribed by the law of 
that state. Address, No. 15. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college. Good 
reputation and good equipment. Rent and overhead 
very reasonable. Large territory. Competition easy. 
uns nice profit. Good reason for selling. Address, 

o. 16. 





FOR SALE: Progressive business college, branch of 
an old, established preparatory school in Pennsylvania. 
School enjoying a steady annual increase in enrollment. 
Ideal for two teachers. Can now be purchased at a great 
sacrifice. Will consider terms. Address, No. 20. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Newly established exclusive school for girls on Pacific 
Coast has opening of responsibility for experienced 
woman teacher with college degree. Moderate invest- 
ment is required, and share in profits and residence at 
school is offered. Please give full details in inquiry. 
Address, No. 21. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Would like to buy a good business school in Middle 
West or a substantial interest by an outstanding business 
school executive specializing in sales promotion and 
advertising. Address, No. 22. . 





A middle-aged business college executive, now em- 
loyed, is interested in buying a school in the Middle 
est, in buying a substantial interest in one, or in ar- 
ranging a contract on a percentage basis for sales and 
advertising supervision. as sound, thoroughly estab- 
lished record in business college advertising and sales 
promotion. If you have something to offer and want 
definite, satisfactory results, address No. 23. 





FOR SALE: School bookkeeping desks, chairs, 
night school student cabinets, typewriters, mul- 
tigraph, comptometer, tables, dictaphone, Steno- 
type, etc. Address, No. 17. 
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New Members of Beacom Faculty 


Virginia Powell and Hearne Stevenson have 
been added to the faculty of Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Miss Powell is a graduate of Randolph Macon 
Women’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, and of 
Beacom College. Mr. Stevenson is a graduate of 
the University of Richmond and of Beacom 
College. 

Miss Powell will teach in the secretarial de- 
partment and Mr. Stevenson in the business 
administration department. The increased en- 
rollment has made these additions necessary. 


New York Business Education Association 


The Business Education Association of the 
State of New York held its spring meeting at 
Niagara Falls on May 31 to June 1. George Wolf 
of Bird’s Business Institute, New York City, 
presided over the meeting. 

The new officers elected are as follows: presi- 
dent, Thomas G. O’Brien, Drake Business School, 
New York City; vice president, Fred E. Peters, 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo; secretary, 
Leslie G. Kelley, The Kelley Business Institute, 
Niagara Falls; treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, 
Troy Business College, Troy. 


A Record in Typewriting 
F. J. Pribble, director of 


commercial education of 
Sacramento, California, re- 
ports that in the annual 
intramural typewriting con- 
test his son, Milford R. 
Pribble, established what 
appears to be a world record 
in student accuracy in con- 
tests. There were 238 con- 
testants in the contest. 
Milford Pribble, with 
slightly less than two years’ 
training in typewriting, 
wrote for 15 minutes at the 
rate of 81 words a minute 
without error. The manu- 
script contained 6,051 strokes or 1,210 words. 


In submitting the record, Mr. Pribble reports 
the highest record in California is 65 words a 
minute. J. N. Kimball, the former international 
contest manager, stated, ““One-minute records of 
perfect work are often made, and professionals 
have also made perfect records for 15 or 30 
minutes, but so far as students are concerned, 
81 for 15 minutes without error is the highest 
round on the ladder so far as I know.” 





M. R. Pribble 








Binders for t BALANCE SHEET 
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Obtain this inexpen- 
sive Kayco binder for 








—————- your _ copies of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 





This specially made binder, with Fab- 
rikoid cover, will hold nine to twelve 
No 


issues. It is simple to operate. 





punching is required. 


THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO. 
1030 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Arrangements have been made for teach- 
ers to obtain this binder direct from the 
manufacturer. 
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Personal Qualities for Teacher 
(Continued from page 23) 


sidered ahead of speed in rating the results. 
Later the candidate appears before the committee 
and presents a lesson in Gregg shorthand. In 
typewriting, one must write for § minutes from 
copy. Then upon appearance before the com- 
mittee, he is asked to demonstrate the funda- 
mentals, the method otf presenting certain 
periods of instruction, and the building of speed. 
The commercial supervisor comments to the 
extent that there is a probability that the whole 
testing procedure will be revised. 


CONCLUSION. From the comments on the 
type of examination necessary to enter our large 
city systems, it is evident that suggestions are 
in order. In spite of the fact that our commercial 
programs have been severely criticized because 
of their narrowness, we still find many places 
clinging to the traditional subjects as the best 
way to examine a teacher. 

The large cities should insist on a broad 
comprehensive offering on the part of the appli- 
cant, plus the specialized training in a certain 
field. Some cities such as New York and Detroit 
have insisted on this requirement. Nichols 
pointed out in a recent article that the surest way 
to perpetuate what is in commercial education 
and to keep it static is to demand teachers trained 
only in the field of shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typewriting.? Furthermore, if we have learned 
anything from occupational surveys, we know 
that our commercial courses are just adding 
numbers to the unemployed in the white collar 
army. The type of teacher examinations needs 
overhauling. Those in charge of commercial 
education can perform a valuable service by 
leading in their area the movement to study and 
improve the type of entrance examinations for 
commercial teachers. 

2F. G. Nichols, “Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” The 


Journal of Business Education (East Stroudsburg, Pa.: The 
Trethaway Publishing Co., October, 1933), p. 8. 


Sanford-Brown College Moves 


During the month of July the Sanford-Brown 
Business College moved to new quarters located 
at $924 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
school is now located in excellent new quarters 
with a total of 6,400 square feet of floor space. 
Members of the faculty consist of W. S. Sanford, 
president; Mrs. O. C. Sanford, head of type- 
writing department; W. A. Kaufman, principal 
of bookkeeping department; Mrs. Helen Stone, 
principal of shorthand department; E. E. Hitz- 
man, teacher of shorthand; G. H. Hoech, principal 
of office appliance department. 
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Abolish Typing Speed Tests? 
(Continued from page 25) 


emphasis upon the testing program. However, we 
must remember that tests must be given often 
enough to prevent their being a novelty. 

Speed, as an element in typing, cannot be 
thrown to the four winds. Experimentation with 
the new Dvorak keyboard would most certainly 
not be justified if a saving of time were not of 
the essence. All problems dealing with the facility 
of writing, stroking, rhythm, and correct tech- 
nique to build up speed would assume minor 
significance. 

After a detailed consideration of both sides 
of the question, I have concluded that a judicious 
use of speed tests is very helpful in the teaching 
of typewriting.—Dorothy F. Miller, Mount Vernon 
High School, Mount Vernon, Washington. 

$ 
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Federated Associations of California 


On April 13 the annual state conference of 
business teachers of California was held at Fresno, 
with delegates from all portions of the state in 
attendance. 

Organization of the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations of California was com- 
pleted when representatives of the five associa- 
tion§ in the state met at the close of the confer- 
ence and adopted a constitution and elected 
officers. The following officers were elected: 
president, L. O. Culp, head of department of 
business education, Fullerton Union High School 
and District Junior College, Fullerton; vice 
president, Earl Ingle, head of department of 
business education, High School, Berkeley; 
treasurer, John N. Given, George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles, and president of the 
Southern California Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; secretary, Margaret Crooks, Fullerton 
Union High School and District Junior College. 

The officers designated Fresno as the place for 
the 1936 annual conference which will be held 
the Saturday preceding the Easter vacation. 


New Members of Rider Faculty 


The officers of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, have announced the appointment of two 
new members to the faculty. Dr. William A. 
Wetzel, special lecturer and educational adviser 
on education, will teach in the teacher-training 
school of Rider College. Godfrey W. Schroth has 
been appointed head of the department of law. 
He will have full charge of the legal courses in the 
teacher-training school in Rider College. Mr. 
Schroth is a former judge. 











SOMETHING 


A great many of your graduates are going into selling occupa- 
tions whether you train them for this work or not. Give them 
a better chance for success. Give them training that will be 
useful to them in any occupation. Use a book that will make 


your teaching easy and effective. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
By R. G. Walters 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP is the book that 
made the subject of salesmanship teachable. It is written by a 
man who knows both sides of the problem. He has had many 
years of experience in selling occupations and is a recognized 
authority in teaching. You will like the interesting and effective 
way in which the principles of salesmanship are presented. 
This ordinarily theoretical subject is made practical through the 
introduction cf questions, problems, and projects. The many 
illustrations and examples help to place the student in a realistic 


situation. Plan to use this book in your next class. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

















Make the study of English attractive 
and your students will want to learn 








A sample from — 
Effective Business 
Correspondence 
By R. R. Aurner 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

is built around the business letter as the moti- 

vating influence in the teaching of correct 

grammer, punctuation, and effective expres- 

sion. The student’s interest is maintained at a 

high pitch throughout the course because he is 

constantly led through a series of lifelike situa- 

tions in which he sees the results of correct, 

forceful communications. 
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Available for a short or a long course with a 
workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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